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BY SPECIAL DESIRE. 
A GRAND EVENING CONCERT 


Will take place at 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
On WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22nd, 1871. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Paar I, 
CANTATA. 


“THE RED-CROSS KNIGHT.”’ 
The Poetry by R. Rercr. 
The Music by Mr. HENRY CLAY. 
(First time in Public.) 


Parr IT. 
CANTATA, 


“A PASTORAL. 
The Poetry by Mrs. Faraxe 
The Music by the Hon. SEYMOUR EGERTON. 
(First time in Public.) 


RINCIPAL VOCALISTS: 
Malle, PIETIENS, Miss BAILEY, 


Mdme. TREBELLI-BETTINI. 
VERNON RIGBY, Mr. REED LARWILIL, 
Mr. E. LLOYD, axp Mr. LEWIS THOMAS. 
THE CHOIR Of THE ST. CECILIA CHORAL SOCIETY, 
i Mr. C. J. Hararrt.) 
Numbering 200 Voices. 
A GRAND ORCHESTRA OF EIGHTY PERFORMERS, 
Selected from the Orchestras of the Royal Italian Opera, an 
Her Majesty’s Opera. 
Leader, M. SAINTON. — Mr. FRANKLIN TAYLOR, 


Organ, Mr. ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Conductors, The Hon. SEYMOUR EGERTON, 


AND 
Mr. FREDERIC CLAY. 
Acting Manager, Mr. W. B. HEALEY. 
To commence at Eight o’Clock precisely. 
Prices of admission : Sofa stalls, 15s. ; Stalls, 10s. éd. ; Reserved 
balcony, 10s. 6d: ; Balcony, 5s.; Area, 98. ; ¢ Gallery, ls. 

}' Tickets to be had at Messrs. Hutchings & Romer’s, 9, Conduit- 
street, Regent- -street ; Mitchell’s, Royal Library, 33, ‘Old Bond- 
street ; Sams’,St. Jaines’s- street ; at all the principal Librarians 
and Music Warehouses ; and at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. 
James’s Hall, 


Mr. 


* Published by Messrs, Hurcuinas & Romer, 9, Conduit- 
street, Regent-street, W. 








OYAL NATIONAL OPERA, 
STANDARD THEATRE, BISHOPSGATE. 

TO-NIGHT, at 7, LUCY OF LAMMERMOOR. Mdme. 
Florence Lancia, Mr. Temple, Mr. Baw 5504 Mr. Tempest, and 
Mr. Nordblom, the new Swedish t 
TO-MORROW, (Saturday,) BOHEMIAN GIRL, (first time. ) 
Mises Rose Hersee and Mr. Nordblom. New Scenery and 
Costume, Full Ballet, Chorus, and Orchestra. Conductor, Mr. 


Isidore de Solla. 

Ape 4 THEATRE.—Sole Lessee and Mana- 
H, L. Bateman.—This KVENING at eight, 
PIOK WICK. Messrs. H. Irving, Addison, George Belmore, 
Crellin, Odell, Irish, Gaston Murray, Dyas, F. Hall, &c. ; 
esdames nie Sidney, Marion Hili, Kate Manor, Annie La 
Fontaine, Ewell, &c. At 7, A PLEASANT NEIGHBOUR. 
—a Stray strap, Mr. F. W. frish; Nancy Strap 
ude with BAMBOOZLING. 
salar Cen open at six, commence at seven, 

open daily from ten till five. 


ORATORIO, 
OPERA RECITALS, 


BALLAD CONCERTS 
PARTY. 


AAAI 





p. Mrs. 
Mr. Charles 
Box-office 








RUDERSDORFF, DRASDIL, ARTHUR BYRON, 


WHITNEY, and BERINGER. 


At Shifnel, Oct. 27th, | At Limerick, » 6th-| CRAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing Songs 
» Sunderland, ,, 80th. | ,, Dublin, oe > aia by Modern Composers—Geunod, Balfe, Sullivan, David, 
» Whitehaven, ,, 31st. | ,, Cork, » 8th: Arditi, Levey. 

»» Sheffield, Nov. 1st.) ,, Dublin, Nov. 9th. and | Twelve Parts, 1s. each ; or Two Volumes, bound, 6s. each. 
” Manchester, » 2nd. 11th. Single Parts by Post for 14 Stamps. 


» Nottingham, Nov. 3rd. | 


All information respecting Terms, . disengaged 
obtained on application to Mr. 


Dates, &c., can 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK 


FOR 


MUSICAL STUDENTS. 


CRAMERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. 


CRAMER'S CELEBRATED TUTOR, containing 
the Rudiments of Music, Rules on the Art of Fingering, 
Examples, Exercises, and Lessons in the Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 

CRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, contains Easy Exer- 
y a Preludes, &c., from Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, 
&c.; Sacred and Operatic Airs &c. 

CRAMER’S THIRD BOOK, contains little Fantasias, 
Preluies and Exercises from Clementi, Cramer, Kalk- 
brenner, &c., with Lessons for left hand. 

CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK contains ‘ Recrea- 
tions” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular and Sacred 
Works, with a few short Exercises with special objects. 
CRAMER'S — BOOK. Studies introductory 
to the Sixth Boo! 

CRAMER’S SI x TH BOOK. _ Selections from 
the simpler Works of the Great Writers— Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn. 
CRAMER’S SE VENTH BOOK. Studies 
Cramer, Moscheles, Bertini, Czerny, and Nollet. 
CRAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours with 
Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale Ben- 


nevt, etc. 
CRAMER’S NINTH — Advanced Studies 
by Cramer, Herz, Bertini, & 


CRAMER'S TENTH BOOK, The Modern School 





by 


LADY JOHN SCOTT’S 
VOCAL COMPOSITIONS. 
















ANNES LAURIB ..'........soccccesses , abit 
DOUGLAS ... cepenecccce OO 
JEANNIE CAMERON'S DE. ATH SONG’ oscce OS © 
HER EYES THE GLOWWORM LEND THEE coccee 8 @ 
YOUNG RANDAL ,,..... henna 80 
LAMMERMOOR , ¢ 06 be 3 0 
MOREE 5h cas be 2b Wh Ce telce bs ap ccco'cate te seteceues a © 
OSANNA! SANCTUS DEUS .........0..5 38 0 
SHAME ON YE GALLANTS . “os 8 0 
SIR BERTRAM cece owed 3.0 
THE FOWL FORDS $e vegee 8 0 
KATHARINE LOGIE 8 0 
DURISDEER .. hp re 8 0 
YOUR VOICES ARE OU y SP RES eS 
MOTHER! OH SING ME TO REST .,...........008 BO 
Gi. LONSD ALE 
MUSICAL CIRCULATING hE 
26, OLv Bonn Sraxst, W. 
Catalogues of the best GanwaNn, Frenen, Iractay, Spanier, 


Encuiso, and Latin Songs, Piaxoronts Muvare, &c., gratis on 
applic ation. 


N AND AN TE GRAZIOSO, composed expressly 

for the Opening of the Great Organ in the Royal Albert 

Hall, Kensington, July 18, 1871, and performed by W. T. 
Best, to whom it is cordially inscribed, by Edward J. Hopkins, 


Reduced price, 18. 6d. Matzuxn & Co., 87, Great Marlborough- 
street 


oe TEMPLE TUNE BOOK, containing Psalm 
and Hymn Tunes, by the most celebrated composers, past 
aud present. Division J]. Old En lish, to about 1760 (in Buff 





—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, etc. 


cag sag S$’ ELEVENTH BOOK, Sacred 
usic, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, etc. 
CRAMER" S TWELFTH BOOK. Celebrated 
Studies. 


Twelve Parts. 1s. each; or Two Volumes, bound, 6s. each. 
Single Parts by Post for 14 Stamps. 


CRAMERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE} FOR 
THE VOICE. 


CRAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 
Rudiments of Music, Instructions for the Cultivation of the 
Voice, with Exercises, Lessons, Solfeggi, Simple Songs in 
One and Two Parts 
CRAMER’S 5S E COND BOOK, containing 
Exercises, Solfeggi, etc., Songs in Two and Three Parts, 
= poe from’ the Works of Bennett, W. May- 
escentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 
CRAMER'S THIRD BOOK, contains Exercises, 
Solfeggi, etc., carefully selected from the Works of Ros- 
sini, Rubini, &chira, Garcia ; Part Songs, etc, 
CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consists of Lessons 
on the Italian School of Singing, by Crivelli, Garcia, Ros- 
sini, Rubiai, Schira, and other Italian Masters ; with Part- 
Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. 
ORAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, contains Exer- 
cises and Solfeggi, by Rubini, Crivelll, &c.; Songs 
and Ballads, by Gounod, Schubert, Schita, Balfe, Wal- 
lace, Macfarren, and Hatton. 
CRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, contains Duets, 
Trios, and Part Songs, by celebrated Composers. 
CRAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, 
Observations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, 
Solfeggi from celebrated works, and Songs for re 
a egret Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and 


CRAMER'S EIGHTH BOOK, 








Pacr, and Pelegrini, and Duets for Soprano 
Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano and Baritone Voices, by W. V. 
Wallace and Henry Smart. 


vations on the Art of Singing (concluded) by Manue 


Macfarren, and a Trio " Wallace. 
CRAMER’S TENTH 
Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Creseentini, Paer 
and eiohop’ 

Henry Bisho 
CRAMER’ 8 "EL EVENTH BOOK, 


celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 


LONDON; 
“HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 





Joun Woon, 201, Regent Street, London, W. 





containing 


containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Cm 
anc 


CRAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 

Garcia. Grand Selection: Song by Beethoven, Duet by 
OOK, containing Advanced 
and @ Selection from the works of Sir 


containing 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT. STREET, W. 


Wrapper). Divisio IL. Fore'gn (in the Press). Division 111. 

Modern English (in the Press), Collec ted, arranged, and edited 
by Edward J. Hopkins, Organist to the Honourable Societies of 
the Inner and Middle Temple. Pric», Division T., 28, Merauna 
and Co,, 87, Great Marlborongh- street. 


[DMESSELY POPULAR MUSIC FOR THE 


PIANO. 

1, FAR AWAY. (Miss M. Lindsay. ) 
Buarxisy Ricnarps. 4s, 

2. GLORIA IN EXCELSIS., 
By Gro. F. West. 3s. 

3. THE CARMARTHEN Baxter Rienanrps, 
8s. Duet, 4s. 
4. THE MUSICAL BOX. I Lisnica. 43, 

5. HOME THEY BROUGHT HER WARRIOR DEAD. 
(Miss M. Lindsay.) Transcribed by W. Kung. 4s, 
‘ 6. THE BRIDGE. (Miss M. Lindsay.) Bainury Ricwanps, 
S. 


Transcribed by 
(From Mozart's 12th Mass."’) 
MARCH. 


All at half-price ; free by post. 
Burlington-street. 


fHHE GIPSY COUNTESS, the ever-popular 
Vocal Duet, for Soprano and Tenor. Words by Mrs. 
Crawford ; the music by Srernax Guovar. Free by post for 
24 stapes, Ditto. as a Piano Solo, by W. 8. Rockstao, same 
price. The ‘ Gipsy Countess” is ‘founded on the tradition, 
varveth in the North of Kogland, that a young Earl, of one of 
the border counties, in the course of his rambles, met-adeauti- 
ful gipsy girl, whose charnis at once made a lasting impression 
on his heart. It is pleasant and varicd, and comprises Gebedbo 


Ropert Cocks & Co., New 


and tenor solos, 

aoe WELL OF T Ly ABSENT. New Song 2 
by W. T. Waicnton, ; free by post, 18 stamps, 

| aes AWAY. (Melody, Miss M. Lindsay.) 
Transcribed for the Piano orte, by Brixtey Ricuanrps, 

4s. Free by post at half-price. London; Published only by 

Ropert Cocxs & Co., New Burlington-street. Order of all 


Masicsellers. 


> RIGHTON. —MR. KUHE'S SECOND PIANO- 
FORTE RECITAL, WEDNESDAY Morning, November 
l1st., atthe Dome. Mr. Kuhe, will play Beethoven's Sonata in 
D, Op. 10; Mendelssohn's Capriccio in E; Dussek's Consola- 
tion ; Chopin’ 8s Berceuse ; Kalkbrenne rs Femme du marin ; 
Heller's Dans les bois ; Thalbe 1g's Preciosa , Liszt's Transcrip- 
tion of Schumann's Widmung ; Leopold de Meyer's Caprice de 
Concert, and some of his own Compositions, Vocalist, M. 
Léonce Walbeck. 
R. SIMS REEVES will sing at READING, 
3 on MONDAY next, Tennyson's CLARIBEL, music by 
LAMBETH, and MY QUEEN, Blumenthal, Published hy 
Lampoun Coce & Co., 63, New Bond-street; and Caamen, 


Woop & Co, 
M 188 REBE( CCA J ERWELL will sing at READ- 
I ING, on MONDAY next, La Dea del Lago, Donizetti, 
and That dear song | love the best, by Allan Hyde. Published 
by’Lamponn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond-street ; and Caaman, 
Woop & Go. 


R. ‘STOLBERG’ 8 VOICR 1D) LOZENGE.— 

For invigorating and enriching t.e voice, and removing 

— of the throat, has maintained its bigh character for a 
rab d of a century, and the flatter ing testimunials received 





’ 








m Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the ce and 
Stat fully establish its great virtuus. No Vocalist or 
Publie Speaker should be without this invaluable Leaunge. To 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 








Kingdom. 
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TPHE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN 

begs to inform her friends and Papils that she will retorn 
to Town, the end of October, and resumé her teaching.—38, 
Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


YOUNG LADY, a good PIANISTE, wishes 
to join a Concert Party. Address, Musica, Horton’s 
Library, Koyal-hill, Greenwich. 


MSs BERKY-GREENING requests that all 

communication® relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or cotintry, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


N R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 


his address is 68, St. AuGusTiNge-noap, CAMDEN-SQUARB, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





h R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jons Riuopes, Caovvon, 8. 





Now ready, No, 21 of 
MIHE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 
Price Threepence, 
With Index and Title-page, Fourpence. 


CONTENTS : 
Vemolr and Portrait of Sir Reviews: (continued) 
Walter Scott, Bart. Mazzini's The War and the 


‘ Commune. 
sone ee Seam Lives of the English Saints. 


: " ee No. 1. St. Augustine. 
a Grand Style—Part II, Moteote the Gece Booka? 
owupapers. Dryden's neid of Virgil. 
Revirws: Jerrolda’s The Best of all Good 
Knight's Supplement to the Company—No. II 
Koglish Cyclopadia. Brown's The Vabernacle: its 
McColl’s The Ober-Ammergau Priests and its Services, (2 
Passion Play Tilustrations 
Alexander's The Divine Death ; | Reports and Papers Read at the 
a Sermon. Meetings of various Archi- 
Wright's tectural Societics during the 
Nature. Year 1870 Illustrated.) 
Notes on some Pictures in the | Norman's The Schoolmaster’s 
Koyal Aeademy. | Drill Assistant. 
Behool Life at Winchester Col- | Recent Poetry. 
lege ; or, Reminiscences of a | Hamilton's Poems, Essays, and 
Winchester Junior. (5 Illus- Sketches. 
trations.) The Magazines, Table Talk. 
Original Portrait and Eight Specimen Iljustrations. 


Gleanings from 





London: Hovistox & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls. 








BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 
Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 





A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 


VEYELIN'S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
A most deticious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 

2d. a pint. 

GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 

For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Brotha, &c. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Mavufacturers, Guye.ix & Co,, Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
ents, Belgrave House, Argyle square, King’s-crosa, London, 


‘Sherry, Port ~Hy 5 Ai, 30/., 8). 40/., per dozen. 

’ uney, |. BB/.y 24/4 B0/., 86/5 vn 

Old Rast India Madeira,’ b4/,, 60/,, 80), 
These wines are warranted genuine 





RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 
WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 


ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 28. 6d.; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 


THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
28. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, {stria, and Styria; with a 


Visit to Montenegro, 68. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Oesigns, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM. 
= ¥ BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

is. 4d. . 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA, Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s. 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I., Advent to Lent ; Vol. IT., 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c, Each Vol. 5s, 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 6s.; by 
post, 63. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, Is. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 58. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘“* The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 
by post, 3s. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German, With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 5S. Baruabas’, Pimlico. 1s, 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome., 
Vol. I. On Pagspyterianism and [avinaism. 
Vol LI. On Anasartism, the InpgrpgnpEnts, and the Quaxgrs. 
Vol, IL[. On MerHopism and SwepEnsonGians, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 38. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols. Each 4s. 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s. 8d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. Irons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘It formed 

he hasis of Tract 90."—British Magazine. 7%. ; by 
post, 7s. 6d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 


A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION, 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 





WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 


THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 8d.; 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7%. ; by post, 


Ts. 5d. 
INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 


ls. ; 1s. 1d. 
OSWALD’ the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 





J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Haton-square, 8.W.; and 
é 4, Henrietta garden. 


Street, Covent- 








Now ready, price 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 9d. 


THE PSALTER: 


WITH 
THE CANTICLES 
AND 
PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS : 
FOR POINTED CHANTING. 
BY 
C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel ; 
Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the 
Choir of All Saints’, Margaret-street. 





HAYES, Lya.i-ptace, S.W. ; & 4, Hennietta-street, W.U. 
CRAMER & CO., 201, Reeznt-strest, W. 


THE HAYDN SERIES OF 
MANUALS. 


—_—_——— 





In Paper Wrapper, price 2s. 
SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIC- 
TLONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 

Franco-Prussian War, and a Summary of the History of the 
World, 1868-1870. 





Price 18s. cloth ; 21s. half calf; 24s. calf; 82s. morocco. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Re- 
ference. Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement bringing the 
History of the World down to the end of 1870. By BEN- 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. ‘‘ Indocti 
discant et ament meminisse periti.” 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s., cloth. 


AYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 
BIOGRAPHY, from the Creation to the Present Time. 
For the Use of the $tatesman, the Historian, and the Journalist. 
Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and carefully 
Dated ; preceded by the Biographies and Genealogies of the 
Chief Royal Houses of the World. Edited by J. BERTRAND 
PAYNE, M.R.1., F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 

BIBLE. For the Use of all Readers and Students of 

the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and of the 

Books of the Apocrypha. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES 
BOUTELL, M.A. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s, 
AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF SCI. 


ENCE, comprising Astronomy, Ch y, Dy ; 
Electricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Mag- 
netism, Mechanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound, and 
Statics. Preceded by an Essay on the History of the Physical 
Sciences. Edited by G. FARRER RODWELL, F.R.A8., 
F.C.S. 


E. MOXON, SON AND CO., 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 











BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO’S 
PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


_—_—-— 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 
Repairs and Contracts for Tumings 
undertaken. 
JRAMER & C0.’ BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 
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THE DEWDROPS. 

In mornings of the summer heat, no pity has the 
sun, 

But rends, alas! from flow’r and grass the dewdrops 
every one, 

But heaven with relenting hand restores the spoil 
again : 

The dewdrops that the sunshine kills return to us 
in rain. 

Full oft the heart is forced to yield the fragrance 
in its cup ; 

The days of heat and striving rise, the soul is 
parchéd up : 

But sorrow comes, and tears befall, and tenderness 
in pain: 

The dewdrops that the sunshine kills return to us 
in rain. 

Enna. 








PROVINCIAL. 





The musical items of the past week as far as 
Manchester is concerned are M. De Jong’s prome- 
nade concert, a benefit concert for the benefit of the 
family of the late C. B. Anthony, formerly a 
contributor to these columns, and Mdlle. Marimon’s 
second appearance. The program of the promenade 
concert was very good, and the orchestral pieces 
went very well under the bfton of Mr. De Jong. 
Miss Sinclair left a very favourable impression. 
The management of these concerts reflects credit on 
Mr. Cowley Squier. The Anthony Benefit Concert, 
was, we are happy to say, a genuine pecuniary success. 
All the artists concerned gave their services. Malle. 
Marimon’s last appearance took place on Wednesday, 
and though the audience was not overwhelming, the 
concert in a musical sense was very satisfactory. 





Mr. Kuhe’s first recital of the season at Brighton 
attracted a larger attendance perhaps than has yet 
assembled at his recitals, That it was drawn 
together by genuine appreciation of his talents, and 
with a certain fixed purpose of being musically 
edified and instructed, could be gathered from the 
unusual occurrence of almost every person who 
attended the recital being in the room and seated 
before Mr. Kuhe, punctual to time, entered the 
orchestra. Mr. Kuhe has had many marks of public 
approval in Brighton; the early attendance of 
Wednesday’s large audience was one that involved 
the choicest compliment any artist could receive. 
Mozart’s Sonata in A was finely played. At the 
conclusion of the second movement—Mr. Kuhe 
made only an instant pause between the two 
—there was a loud and general burst of 
applause. In Mr. Kuhe’s recital of Rubinstein’s 
‘Valse Caprice,” there was much of Rubin- 
stein’s fire and passion, but nothing of his 
eccentricity. Melody and rhythm were never over- 
laid by the ornamentation, although the difficulties 


of the composition were overcome in a masterly 
The audience was absolutely astonished at 
the speed with which Mr. Kuhe ‘‘took” and the 
manner in which he played the surprising leaps of 
several octaves which led up to the last involvement 
of executive difficulties. The applause at the close 
was almost enthusiastic; for every one felt that Mr. 
Kuhe had given a new revelation of mechanical and 
Miss Rebecca Jewell was the 


style. 


artistic power. 
Vocalist and gave genuine satisfaction. 





At the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Wigan had a farewell benefit on Friday 
last week, when they appeared in “ Still Waters Run 


last, when Mozart’s “Il Flauto Magico ” was given 


to a crowded and fashionable audience. Miéadlle. 
Tietjens and Mdlle. Ilma de Murska were at their 
best, and met with great applause. The cast also 
included Mesdames Trebelli, Colombo, Bauer- 
meister and Fernandez, Signori Vizzani, Mendioroz, 
and Foli. On Tuesday Mdlle. Marie Marimon 
appeared as Amina in “La Sonnambula” with 
brilliant success, supported by Signori Prudenza 
and Agnesi, Mdlles. Bauermeister and Cruise. In 
consequence of the great demand for places for each 
evening, Mr. Saker announces a morning perform- 
ance of “ Lucrezia Borgia” on Saturday next, with 





Agnesiin their great characters. Mrs. Liston has 
re-opened the Prince of Wales Theatre under favour- 
able auspices. ‘ Daisy Farm” has been well 
received,——Mr. and Mrs, Howard Paul and Miss 
Pattie Laverne are very successful at the Queen's 
Hall. 


oe 


On Monday evening Miss Bateman commenced 
five nights’ engagement in the Belfast Theatre 
Royal (lessee and manager, Mr. J. F. Warden), 
appearing to a well-filled house in her celebrated 
character of Mary Warner, in Tom Taylor's new 
drama of that name. The same piece was repeated 
on Tuesday evening, and on Wednesday ‘‘ Leah” 
was played. Miss Bateman is on the present 
occasion accompanied by Miss Virginia Frances, 
Miss Willa Browne, and Mr. W. H. Vernon. On 
next Monday Mr. Richard Younge’s celebrated 
Comedy Company will open at this theatre for 
eleven nights. ‘““The Royal Diorama of Seot- 
land” (Messrs. Birrell and Lamb, proprietors) is 
doing excellent business at the Victoria Hall. On 
Tuesday night they gave a performance for the 
benefit of the Chicago Relief Fund, by which a 
large amount was realised.——On Monday evening 
at the Ulster Hall Popular Concert the vocalist was 
Mr. Barton McGuickian (tenor) of Armagh Cathe- 
dral, and the organist, Mr. J. R. Edeson, of 
Belfast. Mdlle. Bertha Brousil (violinist) also 
appeared, as did the band of the 80th Regiment, 
conducted by Mr. Charles Carey.——Last week 
three concerts took place in Bangor Castle, 
Bangor, County Down, the residence of the Hon. 
R. E. Ward, for the purpose of inaugurating 
a beautiful organ which has just been erected in the 
Concert Hall of the Castle, by Mr. Ward, who isa 
most devoted and accomplised musical amateur. 
To the first concert the inhabitants of the town of 
Bangor were invited, while the audiences at the 
other two entertainments were composed of the 
nobility and gentry of the adjacent parts of the 
counties of Down and Antrim. The program con- 
sisted of Mendelssohn’s ‘“‘ Hymn of Praise” and a 
miscellaneous collections of secular pieces. The 
professionals who assisted at the concerts were Mr. 
F. C. Smythe, organist, Belfast; Mr. 
McGuickian, tenor, Armagh; Herr Elsner, violon- 
cello, Dublin; Mdlle. Bertha Brousil, violin, 





Dr. Kerbusch conductor, Belfast. 


of London. 








CONCERTS. 





under the direction of Mr. Ridley Prentice. 





program which included Haydn’s trio, in G major 


Pastoral sonata, (D major) ; 


Deep” before a crowded house. Mr. Wigan played\F major from Spobr’s Ninth Concerto, for violin 


John Mildmay and Mrs. Wigan Mrs. Sternhold with 
their well-known ability, and were admirably sup- 
ported by Miss Marie O’Berne, and Messrs. E. H. 
Brooke and W. Hargreaves. Mr. and Mrs. Wigan|by E. Prout. 
also played their old characters in “The Bengal 
Tiger,” At the conclusion of the performance they 
were presented with a handsome claret-jug by Mr. 
Edward Saker and the members of his company. 
The Italian Opera season commenced on Monday 


with pianoforte accompaniment ; 


major, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello 





do credit to the centre of the metropolis. 








Mesdames Tietjens and Trebelli-Bettini, and Sigvor | 


The Monthly Popular Concerts held at Brixton 
have resumed their meetings for the season 1871-72, 
The 
first concert was held on Tuesday evening, with a 


for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello; Beethoven’s | ridiculous. 


—=—=—= 
THE THEATRES. 





“ Pickwick,” produced on Monday at the Lyceum, 
should rather have been called ‘' Jingle.” It deals 
chiefly with the Jingle episodes in the ‘* Posthumous 
Papers,” tracing his career from the arrival at 
Wardle's house down to his wooing and discomfiture 
at Mr. Nupkins’s the Ipswich magistrate. The 
actual reformation of Jingle in the Fleet is not 
touched on, but his penitence is hastened several 
stages by Mr. Albery the adapter, who rather clumsily 
makes Mr. Pickwick promise in the magistrate’s 
house to provide for the arch-adventurer, whereupon 
Jingle suddenly and unexpectedly repents. As a 
whole “ Pickwick” is not well handled, but that is 
more the fault of the subject than of the mode of 
adaptation. The novel possesset no dramatic thread 
of action such as fits it for stage performance. It 
comprises merely a series of pictures and incidents, 
which never offered themselves as a rounded and 
moulded story. All therefore that the dramatist 
could do was to take a group of these incidents, 
forming as it were one of the understories in 
the novel; and divide its tableaux into so many 
seenes and acts. He might take the Bardell 
episode, or the Eatanswill episode, or the Weller 
thread including Stiggins and the Brick Lane 
Branch, or the series of scenes which make up the 
life at Wardle’s country-house. Mr. Albery has 
taken some of the last-mentioned, and followed out 
the career of Jingle. At its best his version presents 
only a number of pictures, like moving illustrations 
from the novel; but then all and every possible 
version would lie under equal disadvantage. Wo 
have set before us imprimis the wooing of Rachel 
Wardle by Tupman, a short, fat, middle-aged lover, 
and the ruse by which Jingle persuades the spinster 
lady to elope with him. This act concludes with 
the bolting of the twain in a postchaise, while tho 
Pickwick party look helplessly on. The next act 
exhibits the White Hart Inn with Sam Weller black. 
ing the boots, and the bribing of Jingle to give up 
Miss Wardle. From this scene in the Borough, we 
are taken, with sublime disregard of the unities to 
Bury St. Edmunds, where Mr. Pickwick is decoyed 
by the perfidy of Job Trotter to the young ladies’ 
seminary, where he frightens all the oecupants in 
the middle of the night, and the curtain falls on a 
screaming tableau. The next act gives us 
the bedroom scene with the middle-aged lady 
in yellow curlpapers, whom the adapter makes 
identical with the mistress of the boarding school. 
Such farcical fun as consists in Mr. Pickwick and 
the middle-aged lady undressing at different ends 
of the stage, makes up the act, which ends like 
its predecessor in shrieks. Act IV. is devoted to 
the Nupkins business; and here the adapter again 
compresses and distorts. The lover of the middle- 
aged lady is not Mr Peter Magnus, as in the story, 


Barton | but Mr. ‘racy Tupman; consequently all motive 


for the duel between him and Mr. Pickwick is 
destroyed, since Tupman and Pickwick were such 


Belfast; Mr. J. R. Edeson, pianist, Belfast; and | intimate friends that half a dozen words on the 
The organ which 
cost £1200 has been erected by Mr. Auguste Gern, 


latter’s part would have cleared up all mistakes ; 
nor could Tupman even in his most jealous 
moments, have suspected his benevolent chief 
of libertinage. But Pickwick and Tupman quarrel, 
and the middle-aged lady informs the magistrate. 
Both gentlemen are arrested, and carried before 
Mr. Nupkins. Here’ we find that Emily Wardle 
of the book is Emily Nupkins of the play; while 
Jingle is staying in the house as Fitemarshall. 
notwithstanding that he must infallibly have 
been detected by Emily who saw him at 
,| Wardle’s, her wunele’s. This alteration is 
The Pickwickians are hauled before 





the Adagio, in! the judgment-seat; but Wardle himself appears 


,|from no one knows where, and offers bail 


a triad of for their good behaviour; after which they expose 
Scurlatti’s pianoforte solos; and a quartet, in G Jingle who is chassé but made the r&cipient of 


, | Pickwick's bounty} and ultimately the girls Mmily 


The piano-playing of Mr, Ridley; and Arabella are united to Snodgrass and Winkle, 
Prentice, and Mr. Weist Hill’s execution on the | while punch is had in, Mr. Pic kwick makes a speech 
violin exerted their usual charm. These concerts |full of metaphors, and the curtain falls. 
are to be commended as calculated to carry to the | aeting of the above on Monday, was fairly sustained 
suburbs such an execution of good music as would | throughout. Mr. Irving made a capital Jingle, and 


The 


on him the chief business fell. Equally good in its 
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| 
way and true to the prototype was Mr. Odell's 


Trotter, who whined and wept according to pattern 
Mr. Frank Hall as Tony Weller, gave us a charac- 
teristic fat, bluff, rum-and-watery coachman, and 
exhibited a good deal of unctuous humour. As 
Pickwick Mr. Addison's make up was faultless, but 


the humour of the part was only slightly expressed— | 


indeed Mr. Pickwick has little to do except get half- 
seas-over and caper about on a four-post bed. 
to Mr. Pickwick we place Mr. Branscombe’s Winkle 
in point of merit. The Sam Weller of the play is 
not the Sam Weller of the book: in Mr. Belmore’s 
hands it was too stiff-jointed and hard — not 
sufficiently buoyant, elastic, rusé. Mr. Belmore 
neither looked nor gave one the impression of the 
grown up gamin keen of wit but single of heart 
which Sam is. But itis right to add that since the 
first night not only has Sam considerably brightened 
up, but the entire performance runs much more 
fluently. Mr. Irving has added to the merits of a 


really admirable in every respect. 

A dramatic advertisement of the Alexandra Palace 
Tontine was produced at the Royalty Theatre on 
Saturday under the title of ** Paquita; or, Love ina 


Frame.’ It bears the name of Mr. Reece as author, 


but it is self-evidently inspired by the genius loci of | 


Muswell Hill. It is not usual to look for literary 
grace in advertisements ; and in effect the present 
production is remarkable for neither ingenuity of 
plot nor wit of dialogue, but it contains frequent 
reference to the Palace, and thus fulfils its raison 
d'étre. Coherency of intrigue it has little. Paquita 
is an innkeeper’s daughter, engaged to a young 
soldier, Pablo, whereas her father wishes her to 
marry Francillo a rich man. At a masquerade a 
change of disguises is effected as in the “Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” so that another maiden, Luisita, is 
palmed off on Francillo, who imagines her to be 
Paquita. After that, we have Paquita locked up by 
her father in a haunted room to reduce her to 
obedience ; and Pablo appears in one painted panel, 
and Francillo at another. Pablo then works on Fran- 
cillo’s pusillanimity and makes him give up his claim 
to Paquita, The style in which the above is written 
alternates between serious verse and weak punning. 
* Be quiet, please ; I'll send for the p'leese ’'—affords 
a specimen of the “humour” forsooth! The 
music by Mr. Mallandaine, wherewith the piece 
is interspersed, is cosmopolitan, ranging from 
reminiscences of Auber to echoes of Bach, with 
haunting thoughts of Offenbach between. But 
originality set aside, it has many pleasing points‘ 
a drinking song, a tenor air ‘A soldier's life,” 
a duet for soprano and tenor, and a buffo song, 
‘Pray observe this form,” are all capital in their 
way. Miss Augusta Thomson deserves better luck 
than to play Paquita, albeit she vivifies whatever she 
undertakes, and would manage to evoke some interest 
out of “nothing at all.” She sang delightfully, 
and was encored in the drinking-song referred to, 
and also in a bolero. Mr. J. A. Shaw made an 
amusing Francillo, and will doubtless improve on 
the part, for this actor generally elaborates by 
degrees the fun of a part: his Emperor in “ Ching- 
Chow-Hi™ 
ment, Mr. 
fine-looking soldier-lover. There are other characters 
than these, but they are mere sketches, and possess 
no interest. 


was an instance of successive improve- 


‘Our Autumn Maneuvres,’’ by Mr. Charles Lamb 
Kenney, at the Adelphi, must not be confounded 
with “ Autumn at the Vaudeville, 
though like its namesake it is a piece de circonstance. 


Maneuvres”’ 


Its plot is a mere excuse for dressing up girls as 
soldiers. When we say that the boarders at one 
ladies’ school are rigorously drilled in the manual 
and platoon exercise, and led out to combat the 
young ladies of a rival establishment who all wear 
kills, one may judge how far the probabilities of life 
are consulted. Mrs. Alfred Mellon is thrown away 
on rubbish of this sort, which better suits the talents 
of Miss Maud Howard, Miss Hibbert, and other 
mistresses of “the pose.” The men’s parts are 
weakly acted. ‘ Notre Dame” at this house keeps 
Up & prosperous run. 


Astley'’s opened on Saturday as a circus under 


| 


Next | 





Loredan was the tenor and made a/| 








Messrs. Sanger’s management. In addition to the 
usual feats of the ring, including our dear old friend 
the Courier of St. Petersburg, a grand equestrian 
drama was produced, entitled ‘‘ The Last of the 
Race ; or, the Warrior Women.” The opening scene 
is laid in Affghanistan. Akbar, the tyrant king, 
having put to death Almanzor, King of Georgia, is 
about to make war upon that country. Abdali, a 
Georgian soldier, has, through a fancied slight 
received at the hands of Semarha, Queen of Georgia, 
deserted to the Affghan cause; but King Akbar 
suspects his motive, and orders him to be conveyed 
to a fortress where he is to be put to death. Abdali 
escapes upon the road, and again joins the Georgian 
ranks. Prince Almanzor being wrecked upon the 
Affghan coast, is taken prisoner and brought before 
the King, who casts him into a dungeon. Queen 
Semarha hears of her son’s captivity, and placing 
herself at the head of the army and giving the 


| tyrant battle, she is defeated and taken prisoner. 
very clever impersonation, and his Jingle is now| 


Tho King offers her his hand as the price of her 
liberty ; she indignantly refuses him. King Akbar 
condemns her to be executed in the public 
market-place, by the hand of her own son, 
when the city clock strikes the hour of three, 
The Queen and her son are conducted to the 
scaffold, and the axe placed in the son’s hands. 
Oppressed by anguish at the horrible task imposed 
upon him, he sinks senseless at his mother’s feet. 
Sadak, a secret friend, offers to revive him with a 
powerful stimulant which he professes to possess. 
The King allows him, and Sadak revives the Queen, 
The King discovers that the Warrior Women led by 
Abdali, and backed by the Mountaineers, are in full 
march upon the city. The executioner is ordered 
to strike off the prince’s head without delay. The 
prince wrests the axe from him, and struggles for 
his life; at that moment the city gates are burst 
open. The Warrior,;Women and the Georgians, led 
by Abdali, attack the Affghans, who are defeated ; 
King Akbar is slain, the Afghans are conquered, and 
victory declared by Queen Semarha and Prince 
Almanzor. This drama is very gay and glittering; 
the Amazons a brave sight, and Miss Marie 
Henderson, as their queen, especially fair. Altogether 
the juveniles may be treated to a soul-stirring 
spectacle in * The Last of the Race.” 








“ ATDA.” 





{From oun Minan CorresronpEnt. } 


The plot of “ Aida” is of great interest, and the 
following sketch of it may be acceptable to your 
readers. The argument of the libretto was selected 
by Mariette Bey ; and the Milanese poet Ghislanzoni 
has worked it into dramatic form. The personages 
are seven, as you already know, and the following 
is the cast for La Scala :—King of Egypt, secondo 
basso; Amneris his daughter, Signora Waldmann, 
mezzo-soprano ; Aida, Ethiopian slave, Signora Stolz, 
soprano; Jtadamés, captain of the guards, Signor 
Capponi, tenore; Ramphis, high-priest, Signor 
Maini, basso-profondo ; Amonasro, king of Ethiope 
and father of Aida, Signor Pandolfini, baritone; 
Un Messagiero, secondo tenore ; Zermaulhis, secondo 
donna. 

Act I.—We are in the palace of the king at 
Memphis, at the epoch of the full power of the 
Pharaohs. At the back of the scene appear the 


| temples, the palaces of Memphis, and the pyramids. 





On the rising of the curtain Ramphis and Radames 
are onthe stage. The first announces to the second 
that tidings are come of Ethiope menacing the valley 
of the Nile and Thebes, that he has consulted 
Isis, who named the supreme conductor of the 
Egyptian phalanxes. He goes to the King to com- 
municate to him the decrees of the gods. Radams, 
who remains alone upon the scene, gives utterance 
to the fullness of his heart. He loves Aida. 

; +++. Se quel guerriero 
lo fossi! Se il mio sogno 
Si avverasse!... Un’ esercito di prodi 

Da me guidato.., e la vittoria... ¢ il plauso 


Di Menfi tutta !—E a te, mia dolce Aida 
Tornar di lauri cinto... 


Dirti: per te ho pugnato e per te ho vinto. 
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Celeste Aida forma divina 

Mistico serto di luce 6 flor, 

Del mio pensiero tu sei regina 

Tu di mia vita sei lo splendor. 

Il tuo bel cielo vorrei ridarti, 

Le dolci brezze del patrio suol: 

Un regal serto sul crin posarti 

Ergerti un trono vicino al sol! 
Amneris enters upon the scene. An imperious sign 
from her detains Radamas. A Princess haughty and 
passionate, she loves furiously the young captain. 
Her rank, title, the riches that surround her, every- 
thing she would give for the man chosen of her 
heart. She demands of him the reason of the 
unusual agitation he shows. Radamés replies :— 

D’un sogno avventuroso 

Si beava il mio cuore—Oggi la Diva 

Profferse il nome del guerrier che al campo 

Le schiere egizie condurra... S’io fossi 

A tale onor prescelto... 
AmNeRris: Né un’altro sogno mai 
Pid gentil...piu soave . 
Al cuore ti parld? Non hai tu in Menfi 
Desiderii...speranze ? 

Io! (quale inchiesta !) 

(Forse l’arcano amore 

Scopri che mi arde in core..., 

Della sua schiava il nome 

Mi lesse nel pensier !) 

AmneEris: (Oh! guai se un’ altro amore 

Ardesse a lui nel cuore! 

Guai se il mio sguardo penetra 

Questo fatal mister ! 
Aida, an Ethopian slave, whom a recent victory has 
caused to fall into the hands of the Egyptians, 
appears at the back of the scene. A passionate look 
from Radamés, and a deep sigh from Aida, threaten 
to reveal all. A kind of instinct tells the Princess 
that the rival of whom she would fain know the 
name is the slave before her. 

After a terzetto between Aida, Radamés, and 
Amneris, the King is announced. He comes in, 
preceded by his guards, and accompanied by 
Ramphis.. A messenger is introduced. He comes 
from the confines of Ethiope, and brings grave news, 
The Ethiopians have violated the Egyptian frontiers, 
burnt the crops, and march upon Thebes. An 
invincible warrior, the |King Amonasro, is at their 
head. Aida turns pale and trembles. The feared 
head of the enemy is her father. ‘‘ War and Death 
be our cry,” exclaims the King. War 

Tremenda, inesorata ! 
Iside venerata 
Di nostre schiere invitte 
Gia designava il conduttor supremo. 
Radamis ! 
The King then orders that Radamés shall go at 
once to the Temple of Vulcan, and according to the 
prescribed rites, cause his arms to be blessed. The 
ministers, captains, priests, intone the war-song. 
Amneris gives to Radames a banner; and Aida 
vents her feelings in tears. She loves her father, 
and she loves Radames : 
(Per chi piango? per chi prego? 
Qual poter mi avvince a lui! 
Deggio amarlo...ed 8 costui 
Un nemico...uno straniero !) 
Tutti. Guerra! guerra! sterminio ail’ invasor ! 
Va Radamés, ritorna vincitor ! 
All go out, leaving Aida alone. Whether the victor 
is her father or her lover, to the poor slave bitter 
pangs and tears alone are reserved. 


RADAMEs: 


I sacri nomi di padre...di amante 
Ne profferir poss’io, né ricordar : 
Per l’un, per l’altro confusa...tremante 
Io piangere vorrei...vorrei pregar. 
Ma la mia prece in bestemmia si muta: 
Delitto & il pianto a me...colpa il sospir... 
In notte cupa la mente 2 perduta... 
E nell’ ansia crudel vorrei morir, 

The second scene takes us to the temple of Vulcan 
at Memphis, illuminated by a mysterious light 
which enters from above. Tall columns are lost in 
the obscurity of the distance. Here is the statue of 
the divinity. In the middle of the scene on tapestry- 
covered steps rises the altar, surmounted by 
sacred emblems. The incense burns upon the 
golden tripods. The college of priests is assembled. 
Ramphis, in grand costume, at the foot of the altar 
steps. The distant sound of the harps which ac- 
company the voices of the priestesses of the temple 
are also to be heard. In a deep tone the priests 
recite the holy litanies. Radames is introduced 
without arms. While he advances slowly to the 


altar, the priestesses execute the holy dance to the 
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gound of drums. A veil of silver is placed upon the 
head of the young captain. Ramphis pronounces an 
invocation, and Radamés rises to his feet full of 
patriotic fire, invoking in his turn the gods. The 
religious hymns recommence, and the harps swell 
the harmony. To the sound of the voices and 
instruments, Ramphis invests Radamés with his 
armour, and so closes the first act. 

Act II.—We are transported to the apartments of 
Amneris. The Princess is surrounded by slaves 
who prepare her garments for the triumphal feast. 
From golden tripods arise the perfume of delicate 
spices. Young dancing slaves agitate the feather 
fans. The female slaves intone a song in honour of 
Radamés, conqueror of the Ethiopians. Amonasro 
has fled, perhaps even he is dead. Nothing is 
wanting to complete the triumph of the young hero. 
The love of Ammneris for Radamés has now no 
limits, but jealousy tears her heart. Seeing Aida, 
she sends away all her attendants, and the rivals, the 
Princess and her slave, remain alone. Amneris 
wishes to confirm her suspicions, and she accordingly 
pretends to be much afflicted, and announces to 
Aida that a messenger has just brought her the sad 
news of the death of Radam?s upon the battle-field. 
Aida is overwhelmed with grief, and sinks crying to 
the ground. Her father and her lover are both dead, 
and for her life is now a blank. Ammneris has ob- 
tained her object. She exclaims: 


AMNERIS. Ah! trema! in cor ti lessi... 
Tu lami... 

Ama. Io! 

AMNERIS. Non mentire! 


Un detto ancora e il vero 
Saprd...Fissami in volto... 
Io t’ingannia.,.Radames vive... 
Ei vive! 
Sia grazia”’ai Numi! 
AMNERIs. E mentir speri ancora? 
Si...tu Pami...ma l’amo (nel massimo furore) 
Anchi’ io... comprendi tu ?.,.son tua rivale... 
Figlia dei Faroni... 
(con orgoglio alzandosi) Mia rivale... 
Ebben sia pure...Anch’io 
Son tal... 


The scene is terrible. 


Ama. 


Apa, 


Aida demands pardon, in- 
vokes pity. Yes, she loves Radam?s, and this 
love is her life. Ammneris orders Aida to follow her 
to the feast, which is then about to take place. 

Alla pompa che si appresta 

Meco schiava assisterai : 

Tu prostata nella polve 

Io sul trono accanto al Re 

Vien...mi segui e apprenderai 

Se lottar tu puoi con me. 

We are next at one of the gates of Thebes. 
To'the right is a temple, to the left a throne, at the 
back of the scene a triumphal arch. The people 
raise the song of victory, and the King, followed by 
ministers, priests, captains, etc., appears and occu- 
pies the throne. The Egyptian troops commence 
their entry, to the strains of a grand march, and 
with the war chariots and horsemen pass before the 
King, and under the triumphal arch. Radamés is 
seated upon a palanquin carried by sixteen of his 
officers. At the moment of arrival before the King, 
the cortége stops, and Radamés descends. The 
King embraces him, and!pronounces him the'sayiour 
of the country, and Ammneris places upon him a 
garland of triumph. | Radamés presents to the King 
the Ethiopian prisoners. Amongst these is 
Amonasro, disguised as an officer. No one but his 
child recognises in him the terrible King of Ethiope. 
Aida utters a cry: ‘*Whom doIsee! It is he! 
my father!’’ ‘Do not betray me thus,” the cap- 
tive king whispers to his daughter. Ramphis and 
the priests ask for the death of the prisoners, while 
the people instead ask for clemencyjto be shown the 
captives. Radamés does not know how to hide his 
love for the unhappy Aida, while vengeance reigns 
in the heart of Amneris. Radamés is successful iu 
his demands, and the King in addition offers him 
the unwelcome hand of Amneris, who cannot contain 
herself for joy, while the unhappy Aida mourns her 
lost hopes. Radameés ill-conceals his repugnance to 
Amneris, and with this conflict of venging«passions 
and the festal songs of the soldiers and people, the 
second act ends. 

Acr III.—This act transports us to the banks of 
the Nile, and the temple of Isis. It is night. From 


invoke the gods. A bark approches, and from it 
descends Amneris and Ramphis with some veiled 
female attendants. Amneris goes to pray in the 
temple, followed by her attendants. Aida also 
appears, veiled too. Radamés has made an appoint- 
ment with her for that place and that hour, but 
instead of herlover Amonasro appears. He recounts 
to her that the Ethiopians have newly raised the 
standard of rebellion, and that Radameés is to march 
against them. He reminds her of her native country 
her mother in tears, the profanation of their 
temples, of their houses, of the virgins, committed 
by the Egyptians. Amonasro wishes his child to 
find out for him the intentions of the Egyptians. 
At first she refuses as such an act would com- 
promise her lover, but ultimately won over by the 
prayers of her father, she yields. ‘I will be worthy 
of my country,” she says. The steps of a man are 
heard approaching. It is Radamés. Amonasro 
hides behind some palm trees. Aida is faithful to 
her word. She fascinates the young warrior, who, 
mad with love, throws himself at her feet. Neither 
his country, nor the world, nor the sacred oaths 
which bound him, are worth to him a look, a 
smile of the woman he loves. In vain the voice of 
honour makes itself heard. He would betray his 
king, his sworn faith, and in exchange would not 
demand but the love of her for whom he would die. 
Aida ascertains from her lover that he intends to 
enter Ethiope by the way of Napata. ‘ At the pass 
of Napata,” exclaims Amonasro coming from his 
hiding place, ‘‘ will be my warriors.” 

Rap. Oh! Chi ci ascolta! 

Amon, D’Aida il padre, e dagli Etiopi il Re! 


Rap. Tu! Amonasro...tu i] Re? Numi! Che dissi? 
No...non  ver...sogno...delirio & questo. 
Ama, Ah! no: ti calma...ascoltami, 


All’ amor mio t’affida, 
Amon. A te l’amor d’Aida 
Un soglio innalzera. 
Rap. Io son disonorato ! 
Per te tradii la patria ! 
Amon, No: tu non sei colpevole. 

Era voler del fato ! 
Vieni: oltre il Nil ne attendono 

I prodi a noi devoti, 

La del tuo core i voti 

Coroner’ l’amor. 
Ammeris suddenly appears, followed by Ramphis, the 
priests, etc. Ammneris has been hiding too, and has 
overheard all. Full of rage and jealousy she turns 
to Radames, calling him traitor. Amonasro attempts 
to kill her, but is prevented by Radamés. Here 
falls the curtain. 
Acr IV.—We are in one of the apartments in the 
palace of the King. To the left a great door leads 
to the subterranean part of the palace. To the 
right is a passage leading to the prison of Radamés. 
Seated sadly in this apartment is Amneris. Opposite 
sentiments are struggling within her. Radamés has 
despised her love, and isa traitor to his country, 
yet, if he could only love her, she would save him. 
She causes Radamés to be brought before her, and 
she tells him that if he will only attempt to justify 
himself, she will use all her power to obtain his 
pardon. But the supplications of Ammeris are in 
vain. It is Aida whom Radamés loves, it is for her 
he has betrayed his country. 

Spenta l’hai forse...e in dono 
Offri la vita a me ? 


Ayn. Io...di sua morte origine! 
No!...vive Aida!.,. 

Rap. Vive! 

Amn. Nei disperati aneliti 
Dell’ orde fuggitive 
Sol cadde il padre. 

Rap. Ed ella? 

Amn. Sparve, ne pii_novella 
S’ebbe. 


Amneris desires Radamés to renounce Aida for 
ever, but Radameés prefers death. ‘ Good,” cries 
Aida: 
In furore hai tu cangiato 
Un amor che ugual non ha... 
Dei miei pianti la vendetta 
Or dal ciel si compira. 
The priests and judges, at their head Ramphis, cross 
the scene, and descend to the prison. Some 
soldiers take away Radamés. Ammneris follows un- 
observed, and overhears the sentence of the judges. 
She hears Ramphis pronounce the formula of 
anathema. Traitor to his king and to his country, 





the temple is heard the chorus of the priests who 





—————— +} 


infamy. He is to be buried in one of the subter- 
ranean apartments of the temple of Vulcan. 
Amneris is half mad and delirious with grief, and 
accosts the priests who ascend from below, crying to 
Ramphis. 

Sacerdoti! quest’ uomo che uccidi 

Tre lo sai...da me un giorno fu amato... 
L/anatema d'un core straziato 

Col suo vangue su te ricordra’ ! 

At the second scene the stage is divided in two 
floors. The upper story represents the interior of the 
Temple of Vulcan, resplendent with gold and light. 
The lower story represents an ample subterranean 
apartment. Radamés is there on the stairs by 
which he has descended. Above are two priests who 
are intent upon closing the stone of the living tomb. 
Radamis hears the fatal stone close above him. 
His last thoughts are for Aida. Hearing a noise, he 
turns, and Aida is before him, she too enclosed in 
the tomb. She exclaims that she has been hiding 
there for three days, having had a presentiment of 
the death destined for Radames. 


Awa.  Presago il core della tua condanna, 
Qui da tre di ti attendo, 
E qui lontana da ogni umano sguardo 
Nelle tue braccia desiai morire. 
Rap. Morir! si pura 6 bella ! 
Morir per me d’amore... 
Degli anni tuoi nel fiore 
Fuggir la vita! 
T’aveva il cielo per l’amor creata ! 
Ed io t’uccido per averti amata ! 
No, non morrai ! 
Troppo io t’amai !... 
Troppo sei bella ! 
The lovers hear from the temple above the funeral 
songs and dances and bid adieu to earth. 


Ama e RapAmsEs, 

O terra, addio! addio valle di pianti! 

Sogno di gaudio che in dolor svan)... 
A noi si schiude il cielo e l’alme erranti 

Volano al raggio dell eterno di. 
Aida then sinks lifeless into the arms of Radamés. 
Amneris, in a mourning habit, appears in the 
temple, and prostrates herself upon the stone of the 
tomb of Radamés. 
Pace t’imploro—martire santo ; 
Eterno il pianto—sara per me! 
So ends the opera. It is a story admirably adapted 
for the style of Verdi; and those who pretend to 
know say that the great matstro has excelled himself 
in this his last work. 








FRANCE, 





Panis, Oct, 24, 

Tho opening of the Odéon after thorough 
decoration, took place last week with a couple of 
novelties—an one-act drama in verse by M. André 
Fleuriet, and a three-act comedy by M. Cadol. Tho 
first is a distinct reminiscence of “‘ Auld Robin 
Gray.” Thérése, a young damsel of Brétagne, 
having reason to believe that her lovér, Jean-Marie, 
has been lost at sea, marries Joel, a rich farmer, 
who has been very kind to her relatives. Although 
she is very unhappy, and confides the cause of her 
unhappiness to her husband, she*resolves to obey 
the dictates of duty, and when Jean-Marie, who of 
course is still alive, reappears, and implores her to 
fly with him, he only meets with a stern repulse, 
M. Cadol’s comedy is entitled “ Les Créanciers du 
Bonheur.” These “ creditors of good luck” are the 
people who consider that because you happen to 
have made your way in the world, they have a right 
to claim your support. They fasten themselves 
upon you, and press their claims in proportion to 
the amount of your own good fortune. The 
principal personage in the comedy is M. Lefresne, 
a rich banker, who has raised himself from poverty 
to wealth by his own exertions, and is consequently 
persecuted by a needy friend and a still more 
rapacious female cousin, who hope to profit by 
his good fortune. Samblerose, the friend, lately 
returned from America, where he has been uni- 
formly unsuccessful, comes to the banker with a 
scheme for cutting through the Isthmus of Panama. 
Lefresne “ does not see it,” but he offers the use of 
his purse to assist Samblerose in a less hazardous 
venture, and the speculator is contented. Zoe, the 
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position entirely to the good offices of her father, is 
not to be got rid of so easily, but makes of the 
alleged pretext for effecting loans 
Moreover, she has a son who greatly 
aud thinks it the highest privi- 
lege to live at the expense of arich relation. This 
young gentleman becomes the indirect cause of 
mischief. JM. Lefresne has a son, who is all that a 
son ought to be, and is moreover deeply enamoured 
of a charming young lady, granddaughter of a very 
disagreeable old Gascon. To ensure his son’s 
happiness the worthy banker submits to all sorts of 
impositions, agreeing to the most unreasonable 
terms and buying estates on the Garonne at an 
absurd price. 


obligation a 
innumerable. 
dislikes hard work, 


Lefresne fils, however, is not really 
the son of Lefresne pore, but the result of a liaison 
between Mdme. Lefresne, now deceased, and a 
scamp who fled to America, where he was hanged, 
but not before he had sent a letter to Samblerose 
explaining his relation to the banker’s supposed son. 
This epistle was delivered, at the writer's request, 
to his daughter, but Samblerose has communicated 
its contents to Zoe, who desires to see the Gascon 
lady married to her own worthless son. Revealing 
her knowledge to the younger Lefresne, she suggests 
that he should purchase the compromising letter, 
and thus allow his supposed father to remain in a 
state of blissful ignorance. The young man would 
rather break off the proposed marriage himself; 
and, indeed, Zoe's plan is rendered abortive by 
Samblerose, who is not quite so bad asjhe seems, 
and who employs the money supplied to him by 
the banker in the purchase of the letter, which he 
immediately destroys. The further harm which 
Zoe could effect by the means of a too active tongue 
is prevented by the banker, who declares that the 
secret of which he is thought to be ignorant was 
confided to him by his penitent wife on her death- 
bed. This is a pious fraud; for she did nothing of 
the kind; but the declaration has a spurious air of 
generosity which a Frenchman finds irresistible. 

‘* Erostrate ” has failed altogether : it is so redolent 
of petroleum, The burning of Diana’s temple is a 
painful historical parallel just now: the heroine 
who persuades Erostratus to the deed smacks too 
strongly of the petroleuse; and Ephesus suggests 
Paris. In connection with the criticisms on this 
opera, M. Jouvin, son-in-law of M. de Villemessant, 
the proprietor of Figaro and one of the musical 
critics of that paper, nearly had his eyes scratched 
out the other day by an indignant cantatrice. M. 
Jouvin was sitting in his office when Malle. Hisson 
paid him a visit, called him a canaille, accused him 
of abusing her because she had not given him money, 
of wishing to be her ruin, to kill her, &c., and then 
hysterically set upon the astonished critic, who tells 
us that in the review of “ Erostrate,” which gave 
such offence, he spoke of the lady in the most 
measured terms. On turning to the teterrima causa 
I find that M. Jouvin declared Mdlle. Hisson to be 
‘ni virtuose, ni tragédienne, ni femme.” If these 
terms are measured, the measure is pretty long. M. 
Jouvin says that if the same esprit de corps reigned 
among gentlemen of the press as is found among 
members of the bar, the name of Mdlle. Hisson 
would vanish from contemporaneous literature. 
The critic evidently feels sure that the artiste will 
be highly applauded by the Bonapartists and Re- 
publicans for her gallant assault. 

M. Alexandre Dumas, is once more to the front; 
and it is ‘‘the same drunk, massa.’’ The skies 
have changed, but not the Dumasian morals. You 
remember how a few months ago this virtuous 
writer evidently accepting the rdle of social philo- 
sopher and regenerator, published a warning to his 
fellow-countrymen, and more especially to Parisians, 
against those vices to which he attributed their recent 
defeat. He showed them how they were to regain 
their old position in Europe—by simple manners, 
frugal living, by public purity, and the exercise of the 
domestic virtues—finishing up with the suggestion 
that when France had thus reinvigorated herself, 
she would be able to beat Prussia. Well, we have 
now his first play since the preaching of that 
sermon, It is simply a scandalous outrage on 
decency, outvying the loosest of his plays. “La 
Visite de Noces” is the name of it, and the action 


takes place during a nuptial visit paid to a newly- 
married lady by her former paramour now likewise 
married. The character of the last-mentioned is 
simply revolting. He has a fascination for im- 
pudicity. Vice allures him as vice, and not through 
any charm of the peccant person. The Paris press 
are in arms against this last attack on modesty. 
Jules Janin declares, while not wishing to grieve 
“this ingenious spirit, the author of so many 
formidable crises, that he has gone as far as Juvenal 
in person.” M. Francisque Sarcey, after handling 
the piece rather severely, says: ‘‘I am wrong to 
lose my temper, but I don’t want to admire what is 
detestable,” and he advises people to go and see for 
themselves. In the opinion of the Union there is 
enough immorality in that one act to make a Zouave 
blush. The France hopes the true public will damn 
the piece, “if not we shall be obliged to acknowledge 
with sorrow that obscenity has acquired the freedom 
of the city on our stage.” The Putrie declares the 
new piece to be one of the most scandalous and 
cynical that Alexandre Dumas has ever written. 
Never has he been so prodigal of shameless 
and naked indecencies. The Journal de Paris 
stends aghast at the writer of the celebrated 
letter insisting on the necessity of France 
becoming more moral placing such a play on 
the boards. The Constitutionnel also condemns 
“La Visite de Noces,” which it says was written 
some years ago, and has now been produced as a 
ballon d@essai. If this be the case what may we 
not expect in the new five-act piece called “ La 
Princesse Georges,” which Dumas is about to bring 





out at the Gymnase? Gymnase is the theatre at 
which the “ Visite de Noces”’ is playing. This house 
|has also received a comedie by M. Louis Claés, 
| entitled “ Le Eendemain.” 

Two new comedies have been presented to the 
Comité of the Théftre Francais. One is by M. 
Charly, an actor of the Porte Saint-Martin, and is 
entitled ‘* Une Goutte de Sang ;/’ the second is a 
comedy by MM. de Najac and Meilhac, to which a 
title has not yet been given. M. Febvre will shortly 
play J'artufe at the Frangais. 





ITALY. 





Mian, 18th October. 

There is not much of importance to chronicle 
as having occurred here lately. All the gossip is 
speculative, and chiefly with regard to the future 
season of Carnival atthe Scala. Having commenced 
the necessary alterations] for the re-arrangement 
of the orchestra at that theatre, it was found 
necessary to re-arrange some of the pit seats, 
and the municipality, (at whose expense these 
alterations are being made) have made up. their 
minds to re-arrange the whole of the pit, in such a 
manner that the spectators in that part of the house 
will be able to see what is going on upon the 
stage without stretching their necks so inconveni- 
ently as they are now compelled to. Verdi is the 
instigator in all these reforms, and has written 
several letters to the Sindaco regarding them. 

The first opera of the season, as you know, 
is decided upon, but the second, in which the 
tenor Fancelli has to sing, and which he has the 
right to select, cannot be decided, as Fancelli 
has not replied to one of the five letters 
written to him on the subject by the Impresario. 
The tenor is in a great pet because Verdi has 
not chosen him for the tenor part of ‘‘ Aida.” 





Naruzs, Oct. 19th. 

I succeeded in obtaining a copy of the report 
made by a commission directed by Verdi to the 
minister of public instruction, in regard to the 
state of the musical educational institutions of 
Italy, and especially of the College of Music in 
Naples. It is now some months since this report 
was rendered, and a considerable time has elapsed 
since it was put in type by the government printers; 
but very few copies have been distributed, and 
even in musical circles comparatively little is known 
as to its purport and effect. Taking as a text, 
“the restoration to its glorious traditions of the | sis 





College of Naples,” the commission lay down as 
the prime essentiale :— 

I. A firm and decided character in the directory 
and professors. II. Their determination that all 
aws and rules shall be implicitly obeyed. III. 
The intrinsic excellence of such regulations,— 
which should, be it well understood, be uniform 
for all the similar institutions in Italy, except in 
those minor particulars which the nature of each 
locality dictates. The report explains its meaning 
of “glorious traditions” to be “those grand 
successes obtained in the last century particularly, 
by the dramatic and ecclesiastical works written 
by pupils of the college,” and while regretting the 
present dearth of such works, passes to remark 
that elsewhere in Italy, as also out of it, the 
musical field yields likewise # comparatively 
unremunerative harvest. 

The commission devote the larger portion of their 
report to an ample and minute system of organi- 
zation for the several musical colleges, which is in 
many respects the same as that in accordance with 
which the conservatory of Milan was remodelled in 
1864, and is now conducted. One main point of 
difference is that at Milan there are no commons, 
an out-door boarding allowance being made to the 
free pupils, while the new regulation proposes to 
preserve the old plan of domiciling pupils within the 
college walls, but admits a limited number of day 
scholars. No point of general interest seems to have 
been passed over, and a truly wise judgment has 
apparently dictated each article. The pupils must 
study not only music, but language and literature— 
including French and the elements of Latin—history, 
geography, musical and dramatic history, penman- 
ship, arithmetic and declamation. There will be ad- 
junct schools for gesture, fencing andthedance. The 
proportion of scholars for each hundred for the 
voice, and for each orchestral instrument, is 
prescribed, and the number of pupils to be received 
by each master of music is limited narrowly ; for 
instance, the vocal and contrapuntal teachers may 
not exceed six pupils, the piano and organ teachers 
seven, those of stringed instruments six, nor those 
of harmony ten. Some courses of study may reach 
eight years, and for most six or seven are allowed. 
The composition of the trial orchestras of fifty 
members in the colleges, and of eighty-eight in San 
Carlo or La Seala, is defined, and the balance of 
voices for the corresponding choruses; the educa- 
tional rehearsals are to be limited to music of the 
period named above, and to be approved compositions 
of the older pupils. Inspection, discipline, and an 
atbitrary ranking of the various professors and 
officials by which any conflict of authority is 
avoided, make up the balance of the provisions. 

The adoption of this report, and the translation 
of it into action, should really recreate the Neapolitan 
Conservatory, which although long neglected and 
devoid of energy and power, is far from dead. Its 
atmosphere has ever been fayourable to labour and 
to production, and its present dullness and oppres- 
sion can be but temporary. Indeed the reaction 
has already begun, and the new director has assumed 
his chair,—not Serrao, whose name is attached to 
the report, and whose solid merits as a musician 
gave his fellow-townsmen hopes of his nomination, 
but Lauro Rossi, until now the director of the 
College of Milan, a man who is said to unite to 
technical learning the clear head and the steady 
hands of the Piedmontese. From all that I hear of 
him, I should judge him to be an admirable choice, 
although advanced in years,—and I hope he may 
prove so, for if the old Conservatory springs up 
again into vigour under his direction, the whole 
Neapolitan school, naturally so original, so rich, and 
so admirable, will revive too: and the vocal school, 
at least, of the whole world reap in time a benefit. 








Hottoway’s Otstusxt.—No enjoyment without Health.— 
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Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces. By Jean Pav 


RicuterR. ‘Translated by E. H. Nort. Two 
Volumes. London: Sampson Low, Son, and 
Masters. 


In the writings of Jean Paul Friedrich Richter a 
perpetual youth abides. He is the boy-poet of 
Germany, the boy who never gets old, and whose 
last work is as soft, and vague, and tender, and 
mooney as the first. His forte is sentimentality 
rather than sentiment—dreamy wandering, far- 
reaching plans impossible of fulfilment, imagination 
which touches grandeur but does not grasp it, and 
a soft reflectiveness which to many grown-up people 
and to nearly all young people sounds not merely 
exceedingly poetical, but also very wise. But 
Richter is not a man’s poet: his method is too 
saccharine to make} strong food, and those who 
begin by rating him highly, often end by growing 
out of him altogethsr. But a man who is very much 
in love, or who is otherwise in a particularly 
maundering ‘state, will always find something 
congenial in Richter; and women, as a sex 
in whom esthesia generally prevails, almost 
unanimously appreciate him. To our mind 
Jean Paul is greatest in that ultra-national 
mood of his—when he is most idealistic, 
speculative, soft, enigmatical—when he leads 
you into dim nebulous paths in which only 
half his meaning is seen at all, and that half is 
uncertain—when in short he is most German. Asa 
satirist we do not care forhim. He wants sharpness 
and directness to be that: he has not laconic force. 
While he is donning his cumbrous armour and 
settling his heavy lance, the victim escapes him. 
Indeed his faculty of contemplativeness is against 
success in the active world of the satirist; added to 
which Richter is prolix. Take the ‘“ Selections 
from the Devil’s Papers,” published‘in 1788. This 
is regarded in Germany as wonderful humour; in 
reality it is circumlocutous and laggard to a tedious 
degree. 

But in the stronghold of pure sentiment, 
innocence, affection, and a mild genial fervour, 
Richter enjoys foreign sway. In these regions he ig 
unimpeachable. The present book which is a 
translation of ‘‘ Blumen- Frucht- and Dornstiicke ” 
is not the most favourable of his works, though it is 
popular among his countrymen. It is very 
romantic, but the thread by which the story hangs 
together (for the work purports to be a story), is of 
the slenderest, and the motives of the characters 
become at times absolutely silly. But the gems of 
Richter are found scattered on the way apart from 
the dramatic march of the romance. When he gets 
upon purely mystical ground and rhapsodises on the 
unseen and uncomprehended, he is unique. His 
“Dream of Christ’s Denial of God” is certainly 
very powerful, if not awful. Its force lies in the 
dimness and empty suggestiveness of the narrative— 
its weakness in the materialism necessarily intro- 
duced. Itis one of the misfortunes of poets who 
depict infinity that they are compelled to picture an 
Up and a Down, a Limit and a Finality, where none 
of these exists. Our meaning}jwill be seen in the 
perusal of the following passages. 

“Onee on a summer evening I lay upon a 
mountain in the sunshine and fell asleep, and I 
dreamt that I awoke in the churchyard, having been 
roused by the rattling wheels of the tower-clock, 
which struck eleven. I looked for the sun in the 
void night-heaven, for I thought that it was 
eclipsed by the moon. All the graves were un- 
closed, and the iron doors of the charnel-house were 
opened and shut by invisible hands. Shadows cast 
by no one flitted along the walls, and other shadows 
stalked erect in the free air. No one slept any 
longer in the open coffins but the children. A grey, 
sultry fog hung suspended in heavy folds in the 
heavens, and a gigantic shadow drew it in like a net 
ever nearer, and closer, and hotter. Above me I 
heard the distant fall of avalanches, beneath me the 
first step of an immeasurable earthquake. The 
church was heaved up and down by two incessant 
discords, which struggled with one another, and in 
vain sought to unite in harmony. Sometimes a 


grey glimmer flared upon the windows, and, molten 


two basilisks with twinkling eyes in two poisonous 
nests. I passed through unknown shadows, on 
whom were impressed all the centuries of years. 
The shadows stood congregated round the altar, and 
in all the breast throbbed and trembled in the place 
of aheart. One corpse alone, which had just been 
buried in the church, lay still upon its pillow, and 
its breast heaved not, while upon its smiling coun- 
tenance lay a happy dream; but on the entrance of 
one of the living he awoke and smiled no more. He 
opened his closed eyelids with a painful effort, but 
within there was no eye, and in the sleeping bosom, 
instead of a heart, there wasa wound. He lifted up 
his hands, and folded them in prayer; but the arms 
lengthened out and detached themselves from the 
body, and the folded hands fell down apart. Aloft, 
on the church dome, stood the dial-plate of 
Eternity; but there was no figure visible upon it, 
and it was its own index, only a black finger pointed 
to it, and the dead wished to read the time upon 
it. A lofty, noble form, having the expression 
of a never-ending sorrow, now sank down from 
above upon the altar, and all the dead exclaimed, 
‘Christ, is there no God?’ And He answered, 
‘ There is none!’ The whole shadow of each dead 
one, and not the breast alone, now trembled, and 
one after another was severed by the trembling. 

‘Christ continued, ‘I traversed the worlds. I 
ascended into the suns, and flew with the milky ways 
through the wilderness of the heavens; but there is 
no God ! I descended as far as Being throws its 
shadow, and gazed down into the abyss, and cried 
aloud, ‘Father, where art Thou?’ but I heard 
nothing but the eternal storm which no one rules, 
and the beaming rainbow in the west hung, without 
a creating sun, above the abyss, and fell down in 
drops; and when I looked up to the immeasureable 
world for the Divine Eye, it glared upon me from 
an empty, bottomless socket, and Eternity lay 
brooding upon chaos, and gnawed it, and ruminated 
it. ‘Cry on, ye discords! cleave the shadows with 
your cries, for He is not!’ The shadows grew pale 
and melted, as the white vapour formed by the frost 
melts and becomes a warm breath, and all was void. 
Then there arose and came into the temple—a 
terrible sight for the‘heart—the dead children who 
had awakened in the churchyard, and they cast 
themselves before the lofty form upon the altar, 
and said, ‘Jesus, have we no Father?” And 
He answered with streaming eyes, ‘We are 
all orphans, I and you; we are without a Father.’ 
Thereupon the discords shrieked more harshly, the 
trembling walls of the temple split asunder, and 
the temple and the children sank down, and the 
earth and the sun followed, and the whole im- 
measurable universe fell rushing past us; and aloft 
upon the summit of infinite Nature stood Christ, 
and gazed down into the universe, chequered with 
thousands of suns, as into a mine dug out of the 
Eternal Night, wherein the suns are the miner’s 
lamps, and the milky ways the veins of silver. And 
when Christ beheld the grinding throng of worlds, 
the torch-dances of the heavenly ignes fatui, and 
the coral-banks of beating hearts; and when He 
beheld how one sphere after another poured out its 
gleaming souls into the sea of death, as a drop of 
water strews gleaming lights upon the waves, sub- 
lime, as the loftiest finite being, He lifted up His 
eyes to the Nothingness, and to the empty Im- 
mensity, and said: ‘ Frozen, dumb Nothingness! 
cold, eternal Necessity! insane Chance! know ye 
what is beneath you? When will ye destroy the 
building and Me?...... O Father! O Father! where 
is Thine infinite bosom, that I may be at rest? 
Alas! if every being is its own father and creator, 
why cannot it also be its own destroying angel ? 
Tor Look down into the abyss over which 
clouds of ashes are floating by. Fogs full of 
worlds arise out of the sea of death. The 


as 


the socket would not be empty. Again, when 
Richter makes Eternity lie brooding upon chaos, 
aud gnawing it, and nominating it, he degrades 
Eternity by associating the habits of a Cow. 
And the sea of death, and the summit of creation, 
and all such ideas really materialise the theme, and 
limit it instead of expanding. Nevertheless the 
picture is an exceedingly fine one, and probably 
none but a German mind could have wrought out 
the ghastly details. 





(Cuarrett & Co.) 
Waiting, Watching. Song. Written and composed 
by Mrs. J. H. AnpREws. 

A song of true love, in A flat, with pianissimo 
accompaniment, and characteristically ineoherent 
in musie and verse. It appeals to sentimental 
young ladies, who will admire it, sing it, and be 
admired. Common time, compass nine notes, 
EtoF. 





(Hurentnes & Romer. ] 


“ Shadows.” Song. Written and Composed by W. 
ALFRED Grpss. 

“ Eva’s Song.’ From the “Story of a Life.” 
Written and Composed by Wintiam ALFRED 
GIBBs. 

‘“ Arise, sweet, arise.’ A Reveillée. 
Composed by W. A. Grpns. 

The first song ‘‘ Shadows” is unfortunate in its 
frequent reiteration of the title word,—a common 
device in songs intended to be humourous: a re- 
semblance to the comic song being further suggested 
by the quasi parlante style in which it is set, Yet 
apart from such association, it is interesting 
musically, and the sentiment of the verse is unob- 
jectionable. 

The “Story of a Life,” with its sequels has 
obtained for its author a fair position among con- 
temporary poets ; and the author's setting of one of 
the gems of the poem, ‘‘ Eva’s Song,” proves that he 
has considerable musical sympathy with his verse. 
The air is pleasing, though rather too much extended 
and ‘skippy,’ for vocal melody, and the accom- 
paniment simple and appropriate. The key is C, 
common time, compass A to E, twelve notes. 

The third on the list is a very pretty little 
serenade, the verses and music being alike simple 
and well suited to each other. It is piquant and 
rather out of the usual tract: indeed amateur music 
—especially ballad music—if crude, is frequently less 
hackneyed in form and treatment than that ground 
from the professional mill. It is set in E, common 
time, compass eleven notes B to E. 


Written and 





(Merzter & Co.) 

Andante Grazioso. Composed for the opening of 
the Organ in the Albert Hall, by Epwanp J. 
Hopkins. 

This charming movement was played, as many 
of our readers are aware, by Mr. Best when 
he inaugurated the new organ at the Albert 
Hall last July. The thanks of all who 
heard it played are due to the composer for 
publishing the movement as a memento of their 





future is a rising vapour, the present a falling 
one. Knowest thou thy earth?’ And as 
fell down and gazed into the gleaming fabric 
of worlds, I beheld the raised rings of the 
giant serpent of eternity, which had couched itself 
round the universe of worlds, and the rings fell, and 
she enfolded the universe doubly. Then she wound 


crushed the worlds together, and grinding them, she 
squeezed the infinite temple into one churchyard 
church, and all became narrow, dark, and fearful, 
and a bell-hammer stretched ont to infinity was 
about to strike the last hour of Time and split the 
universe asunder—when I awoke.” 


There are passages in the above which inspire 
terror, such as the lengthening out and detaching of 
the corpse’s arms, the two incessant discords which 
heave the church, and the first step of an im- 
measurable earthquake. Sublimity is here touched. 
But in the description of a Divine Eye glaring 








y the glimmer, the iron and lead ran down in 
streams. The net of fog and the reeling earth drove 
me into the temple, at the door of which brooded 


degenerates into nonsense, because if God was not, 
his Eye could not glare, and if the Eye was there, 


herself in a thousand folds round Nature, and! 


from an empty and bottomless socket, sublimity / 


gratification ; and every one with a taste for genuine 


T\and characteristic organ music will be glad to 


| possess a piece which combines the pleasing and 
| familiar in connexion with the efforts of a scholarly 
| harmonist and an accomplished player. Whether 
| organ music will ever prove attractive in a paying 
sense to an English audience, we fear, hardly 
admits of a positive answer; but if the same pains 
were always taken to unite the technical with the 
agreeable, there would be a better prospect of its 
becoming so. We recommend every good player or 
advanced student of the organ to procure Mr. 
Hopkins’s Andante. 





Ransronp & Sons. 
Elfin Revels. For the Pianoforte. By Sornta M. 

Disam. 

A sparkling and melodious trifle in polka time 
and measure; just the kind of piece which a young 
lady may play on demand without the risk of 
being tedious. 
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09 Voar «6 oo ee wee BB Wales’s, Liverpool. 
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Payable in advance. Dr. E. Mall will st ae t hi ‘tical 
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a line (of eight words) afterwards. A reduction for a series. edition of our Early-English Mystery the ‘* Harrow- 


Professioual Cards (not exceeding three lines) will be inserted ing of Hell,” from the three MSS. of it. 


at 158, for a Quarter (15 insertions; 
£2 Ys fora Year 


All Advertisements must be paid in advance. 


25s. for a Half-year 


*.* Post-Orricr OnDeRS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR oF J.SWIFT 
Post-Orricy, Reognt-staxet, W. 
Orrice. ron SunscipTions AND ADVERTISEMENTS: 


55, King Srreer, Recent Srreet, W. 


ere —— 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. FE. M.—We can only insert your notice as an advertise- 


ment 


M.—We do not know,any work on Harmony by the gentleman | Was splendid, and the piece was favourably received. 


named, 
W. F. J 

Square, 
GC n 


yet an unsupplied want. 


DIED. 


On the 25th Oct., at 27, Notting-hill Square, Thomas 


Boosey, Esq., aged 76 


————. | to assume the baton as successor to Herbeck in the 


Consult Mr. Hart, Princes Street, Leicester 


Such an establishment as you inquire for is as 





through illness. 





Miss Emily Pitt is about leaving the Royalty, 








Mrs. John Wood, we hear, has been offered by 
Messrs. Palmer and Jarrett, of Niblo’s Garden, ex- 
ceedingly high terms to revisit America in 1872. 





Antoine Rubinstein is daily expected in Vienna, 


direction of the grand orchestral aud choral concerts. 





“Die Blumengeister,” by Herr Theodor Gaszmann, 
has been brought ont at Leipsic. The mise-en-scéne 


A new drama, founded upon Charles Dickens’s un- 
finished novel, is in rapid preparation at the Surrey. 
It will be called ‘* The Mystery of Cloisterham.” 





At the second Gewandhans Concert a couple of 
unpublished Marches by Joachim were executed, 
and a violoncello concerto of Haydn’s made part 
of the program. 








*." It is requested that New Music for th 
Monthly List, 


Nov. 1. 


and Advertisements for|in Pére La Chaise a monument to the memory of 
insertion in our next number, be sent to| Adrienne Lecouvreur, who is buried at Grenelle, 
this office by the evening of Wednesday, | near the Hotel de Vogué. : 


e The Sociétaires of the Francais are about to erect 








OGhe Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW : 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, | comedy of * Charms,” by Sir Charles L. Young, 


—@j—— 


It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King-| yon Wurzbach’s “ Zeitgenossen,” a series of contem- 


street, Regent-street, W. 


LONDON, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1871. 


—————— 





A telegraphic message received through the 
Atlantic cable, and dated New York, Oct. 24, states 
that Mr. Sothern, on his re-appearance in that city, 
has had a most enthusiastic reception. 





A morning performance will take place at the 
Gaiety Theatre to-morrow, Saturday, when the 


which was produced at the Queen’s in July last, will 
be repeated. 





The recently published numbers of Herr Alfred 


porary biographical sketches, contain biographical 
notices of Alexandre Dumas ils, Rossini, and 
— | Richard Wagner. 





The musical library at South Kensington is ac- 





M. de Flotow has left Paris for Vienna. 





Mr, Albery is engaged to write a comedy for | laume Tell,” “ Medea,” &c. 


the Globe. 





The Pagliano Theatre, Florence, has opened with | of Mr. G. W. Martin, is organising a grand perform- 


** La Juive.” 


MM. Tom Holler and Piatti are residing on the Albert Hall for the performance. 


Lake of Como, 





Mdme. Artot and her husband Padilla are engaged 


at St. Petersburg. 





The Strasburg Theatre is about to open for the | lioni, of Berlin, has met with great success. 


first time since the war. 


M. Lasserre, the distinguished Parisian violon- 


cellist, has returned to London. 





Mdme. Viardot has sold her villa near Baden- 


Baden, and is now resident in Paris. 


‘* Lohengrin” has been given this month in 


cessible to students and visitors at 2d. per diem, or 
6d. weekly. In this library are some rare volumes 
of Italian church music, and full scores of “ Guil- 





The National Choral Society, under the direction 


ance of the “‘ Messiah’ in aid of the Chicago Fund. 
Application will be made for the use of the Royal 





At the Vienna Hofoperntheater the recess has been 


superintendence of its author, the famous Paul Tag- 





the most popular vocalists of the French lyrical 
theatres were pupils of this esteemed maestro. 





rights to Offenbach for having 


Fraschini was engaged for the San Carlos, Lisbon, | berg,” 
but has been compelled to relinquish his engagement | Donnino, on the 4th inst., ought to be a wonderful 


well occupied by the necessary preparations for the 
new ballet ‘‘ Fantasea,"’ which, produced under the 


Munich and Vienna, and is now in rehearsal at 
Bologna. 


As successor of Pugni, deceased, M. Minkons is 


named comporer of ballets at the Opera in St. 
Petersburg. 


“‘ Chateau de Toto” at the Zarzuela Theatre has 
been condemned by a Madrid tribunal to pay 1000 
reals, and is interdicted from performhing the opera 
in future. 





According to the Milan Trovatore a new opera 


produced at the Teatro di Borgo San 
production. The critic pronounces the composition 
to be “ magistral, magnificent, and stupendous, a 
treasure of melody, and a jdwel of ‘instrumentation, 
worthy to be represented at the first theatres of 
Italy.” Possibly the worth of Italian theatres is no 
more than the worth of Italian epithets, 





We hear that the Metz Academy of Music has 
resolved to abandon that town and to transport 
itself to Briey, a little town of four thousand 
inhabitants only, but enjoying the distinction of 
being left to France. This news is contained in 
Le Ménestrel. 





La Societu Lirica will resume its practices on the 
return of the director from Ireland and Anglesey. 
“ Lohengrin,” “‘ Tannhiiuser,” “ Les Deux Journées,” 
“ Joseph,” and “‘ Le Proph2te”’ will form the selec- 
tion at the first meeting, with a semi-choir and 
chamber band. 





Among the expected débutantes next season at 
concerts will be Mdme. Fanny-Rubini Jervis, once 
renowned for her precocious talent as pianist. 
Malle. Krebs, also a renowned young pianist, is said 
to have a good voice, and is destined to become a 
vocalist of mo mean order. 





The Conservatoire of Paris, previous to the war, 
had six provincial schools in connection with it, par- 
tially supported by Government, viz., Metz, Stras- 
burg, Marseilles, Toulouse, Nantes, and Lille. M, 
Ambroise Thomas, the Director of the Conservatoire, 
has transferred those of Metz and Strasburg to Lyons 
and Rouen. 

Darmstadt Theatre has been completely destroyed 
by fire, the outer walls and the stone staircase alone 
remaining. The decorations are burnt to ashes. 
The library has been saved. The fire probably 
originated at the lighting of the lamps in the 
proscenium. One of the persons engaged in light- 
ing the theatre is missing, and it is supposed he 
has been burnt. 





Mr. Henry Blagrove being, we regret to say, ill, 
some of his friends have hit upon the idea of 
medicining him with a testimonial. The moment 
chosen is a singular one, but for the good will of the 
movement, the names-of Sir Sterndale Bennett, Sir 
F. Gore Ouseley, Dr. Wesley, Mr. Cusins, Mr. 
Hullah, Messrs. Macfarren and Mr. A. Chappell, 
among others, amply vouch. 





A gentleman just returned from Italy speaks of 
the high estimation in which Dr. Flowers is held 
in that country, and says that his music is very 
much sought after. He heard one of his Masses 
in Milan Cathedral which was really grand and 
classic. He was asked, why do the English send 
to Italy, Germany, and France for music, when they 
have such composers in their own country ? 





The Grand Universal Peace and Music Festival at 
Boston is announced to take place in June next, 
consisting of 20,000 vocalists and 2000 instru- 
‘mentalists. Invitations are sent to Europe for 
volunteer vocalists. Our American cousins ought, 
surely, to know that the month of June is perhaps 
the most unlikely time for amateurs to quit London. 


M. Revial, one of the most efficient and successful| We commend the Bostonians to postpone their 
singing masters of the Paris Conservatoire, died last 
week at the age of sixty. Not fewer than a dozen of 


festival until September. 





The season of Mdme. Parepa Rosa’s English 
Opera Company has opened at the Academy of 
Music under the most propitious circumstances. 


A Madrid manager having refused the author's The house was filled with an audience which 
performed the indicated the esteem and admiration the best classes 


of our society have for the leading artist of this 
enterprise. Miss Clara Doria has made her début 
in Balfe’s ‘“‘ Bohemian Girl,’ and conquered at once 
the sympathy of the large audience. 





According to a rumour which we would gladly see 








by Signor G. Rossi, called “‘ La Contessa d’Altem- 


authoritatively denjed, Mrs. John Wood retires from 
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the management of St. James’s Theatre, and joins 
the Adelphi company. If so we heartily regret to 
lose her as a manager. True, as an actress London 
will retain her, and that is some consolation; but 
we cannot see the breaking up of so admirable a 
company as the St. James’s without regret. Ac- 
cording to the same on dit Mr. Lionel Brough wil 
go to the Queen’s Theatre. 





In Alexandre Dumas’s precious piece, ‘‘ La Visite 
de Noces,”’ a red-haired, stupid English nobleman is 
alluded to, but does not appear on the stage. In 
the ‘* Reflets,”’ played at the same house, the usual 
Briton, however, does appear, red-haired, idiotic, 
vulgar, and with a fearful accent. However, our 
countryman must expect a rough time of it just now, 
for the police have prohibited the dramatic authors 
from ridiculing the Germans, and people cannot be 
always laughing at themselves. 





The Revue et Gazette Musicale announces the forth- 
coming début of ‘“‘an English lady vocalist, Mdme. 
de Weldon, a member of one of the first families in 
England.” This lady, whose maiden name was 
Treherne, long known in London as an amateur, is 
the daughter of a Welsh gentleman, and lately has 
been living in comparative seclusion on the banks of 
the Menai in Anglesey. The Revue also announces 
that Mdme. de Weldon has quitted England, her 
friends, and family, to embark in a professional 
career, and will first sing in music by Gounod at the 
Conservatoire concerts in Paris. 





Concerts in every direction are organised in Paris. 
Pasdeloup commenced his winter season on Sunday 
last in the Imperial Circus. The program consisted 
of Weber’s overture to ‘‘ Euryanthe ;’’ Symphony in 
C minor, by Haydn; overture, first time, ‘* Michel 
Ange,” by Niels W. Gade; Reverie, Schumann; and 
Beethoven’s C minor Symphony. The orchestra is 
composed of one hundred musicians. In the great 
saloon of the Grand Hotel, on Thursday, the 20th 
inst., a concert was given by Daubé. The orchestra, 
composed of a double quatuor, was not sufficiently 
powerful for so vast an area. The program included 
music by Schumann and Gounod. 





The lady who penned the following advertisement 
in the Daily Telegraph would be none the worse for 
a little attention from the London School Board. 
war the GENTLEMAN who met a lady out- 

side the Surrey Theatre Oct. 3 and 4, and who drove 
to Baker-street Station, and missed him when ‘coming from the 
rages at shop, WRITE or CALL at the address given, or 


to “ Russia,” Pos office, Peckham Rye-lane, as she has orders 
not to go abroad ? 


The “ and-who” “ and-which’’ style of literature is 
always vile enough, but it seldom leads so utterly 
astray as in the above case. Let us hope Russia’s 
moral antecedents are less queer than her gram- 
matical ones. 

Malle. Adelina Patti has achieved a new success. 
On Tuesday last, at Brussels, she commenced a 
series of performances in French of the part of Gilda 
in the “ Rigoletto” of Verdi, and with such brilliant 
success all through the opera that she received a 
perfect ovation. Showers of bouquets and crowns 
of flowers were thrown to her from the audience, 
which was extraordinarily large, the hall being 
crammed. The Association des Artistes Musiciens 
afterwards gave her a brilliant serenade at the Hétel 
de Flandre. She will also appear in the character 
of Valentine in the “Huguenots,” likewise in French ; 
and the public seoms very desirous to hear her in 
Lucia. 

The director of the Berlin Hoftheater has issued a 
notice to his subscribers praying them to come 
punctually to the theatre, as late comers destroy the 
‘go of the play, and, by the consequent noise of 
their entrance, hinder the punctual visitors from 
distinctly following the plot of the work being 
represented.’’ Commenting on this, the Vienna 
papers think the notice will have as much effect in 
Berlin as a similar one has had in Vienna, where, in 
spite of Director’s notices, and remarks in the Press, 
the nuisance still continues. It is suggested that, 


visitors failing to arrive before the piece de resistance 
has commenced, shall only be allowed to enter 
the theatre between the acts. “ The tyrant of the 
Chersonese was freedom’s best and safest friend.” 
We would a like tyranny could be established in 
London, where it is considered “ fine ’ to come late 
and disturb half the stalls, 





At the Royal Gallery of Illustration, the entertain- 
ment by Mr. William Brough, entitled ‘‘ A Peculiar 
Family,” which on its production met with unusual 
success, will be again performed, on Monday, 
November the 6th, but only for a short time, as an 
entirely original work by a popular author is in 
active preparation. ‘4 Peculiar Family” will be 
seen to greater advantage than formerly, as the 
company now includes Miss Fanny Holland, Mr. 
Arthur Cecil, and Mr. Corney Grain, all of whom 
will be included in the cast. The present enter- 
tainment, ‘‘ Near Relations,” will be withdrawn on 
Saturday week. 





Mr. Bateman writes to the Daily Telegraph 
justifying his motive in producing “ Pickwick :’"— 

‘*T produced ‘ Pickwick’ because other works 
of Dickens have been successfully dramatised, and 
the subject seemed to promise what all desire, a 
pecuniary success; because it afforded an oppor- 
tunity for characteristic scenery, and your critic 
admits our scenery to be very pretty indeed; 
because the subject also admitted of peculiar dresses 
which, as reproductions of the original pictures, 
he records us being remarkably effective ; but chiefly 
because I was fortunate in the possession of actors 
capable of embodying the characters as I believe no 
others could. Permit me further to state that those 
gentlemen of my company whom your critic de- 
scribes as first-rate men do not consider the 
assumption of Dickens’s characters derogatory, but 
worthy not only of them but of any comedians on 
any English stage. In conclusion, while I should 
not attempt to reply to any criticism, however un- 
deserved I might feel it, I cannot pass over his 
statement that the occupants of the stalls and boxes 
on Monday night received the piece in ‘solemn 
silence.’ This certainly was not the case, and I 
trust he will have the fairness to correct the mis- 
statement.’ 


As a matter of fact we can corroborate the last 
correction. The reception on Monday night by 
stalls and boxes erred, if it erred at all, on the 
side of boisterousness. 





An anonymous correspondent sends us the Brad- 
ford Observer of Oct. 14, and calls our attention to 
the following advertisement contained therein, from 
which it would appear that the “‘ registered keyboard 
by Collard’ in company with other musical cele- 
brities, is doing a tour in the provinces : 
LADY, leaving Bradford, is desirous of SELLING 
her Walnut Pianoforte: a fine full tone, in handsome 
Walnut Wood Case, seven octaves, trichord, with extra 
bracings, repetition touch, registered keyboard by Collard ; 


only a few ~~ in use; worth 60 guineas; less than half 
will be taken. Apply M. D., 47, Hanover Square, Manning- 


ham Lane, Bradfor 
Our correspondent also sends us the following cut 
from a newspaper which he does not indicate, so 
that we cannot assign the merit where it is due: 


WHALE.—A Lady who finds it necessary to 





leave Bradford, wishes to dispose of her 150 Guinea 

Grand Square, Cottage, Trichord, Self-acting, — 
PIANOFORTE, made by Erard, Collard and fo kinson. 
Each of these eminent makers having contributed a 
part pecanting to taste. The instrument has been quite 
new for some time, and is now mure so. It has never been 
used, and will be sold for £5,which will leave a considerable 

rofit. The proceeds will att go tothe Infirmary. It ma 

© seen On —— to M. P., 847, Hanover Square, Brad- 
ford. Intending purchasers are advised to come up at once, 
as the Piano has already been sold eleven times with great 
success, and the oe is nearly exhausted, When that 
happens, the owner will leave for southern climes. 
kindly permitted to B. Hzrzzsvus, Esq. 


It would have been advisable, we think, in the case 
of the reference adduced, to have omitted the name, 
and merely asserted his ‘‘ undoubted respectability.” 








The London Dialectical Society, like Mawworm, 
‘likes to be despised.” The Honorary Secretary 
writes glorying in the reputation for silliness which 
its Committee on Spiritism has earned. He says :— 

‘The London Dialectical Society has incurred no 
small amount of obloquy and ridicule for appointing 
this committee, but the public will have greatly mis- 
taken the character of this society if they suppose 
that its members are likely to be influenced by con- 
siderations of that nature, or are to be diy: from 

















any inquiry they may enter upon by calumny and 
abuse. The subject of spiritualism was discussed at 
a well-attended meeting; and the Council, feeling 
that it would be untrue to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the society if it refused a hearing to any 
doctrine while there were persons of repute willing 
to contest it, appointed the committee sought. It 
was comprised of members of the bar, of the medical 
and clerical professions, engineers, architects, and 
other persons of literary and scientific attainments, 
and care was taken in the appointment of this com- 
mittee that it should be, as far as possible, unbiassed 
and able to investigate with skill the matter at 
issue.” 

This is very praiseworthy; and the Dialectical 
Society may now turn its attention to other glories 
in fresh fields. What ‘ doctrine” will it be next 
pleased to investigate? There is the mystery of 
apples in apple-dumplings and how they come there 
—a crux which is held to have bothered a royal 
philosopher in his day—certainly a ‘‘ person of re- 
pute.” Will the Dialectical Society please to tackle 
this subject next? They will find its solution quite 
as profitable as that of table-turning ? 





Mr. Chorley, who reappears from time to time in 
the journal which he has so long benefited by a 
scholarly judgment, recorded last week the death of 
Miss Maria Jane Williams of Aberpergwm—a lady 
eminent for her knowledge of folk-lore and national 
music, and for the sweetness and purity of her 
voice. Mr. Chorley says: ‘‘She belonged to the 
southern }division of the Principality,—having been 
born and brought up in an old family mansion far 
down the Neath valley. The remoteness and 
seclusion of such a home can hardly be conceived in 
days like ours of perpetual intercourse and increased 
communication. Such an education as was hers, in 
local legends and traditions, is every year becoming 
less and less possible. 
born with that inherent genius for music which has 
distinguished so many of her countrymen. Nature 
had given her, besides her ready wit and her delight 
in gathering such knowledge as liberally lay around 
her, one of the most exquisite voices I have ever 
heard,—to be compared, without disadvantage, to 
those of Mesdames Sontag and Stockhausen. This 
was early cultivated, and she became finished and 
complete as a singer, whether of English, Welsh, or 
Italian music. Her articulation was singularly clear 
and refined. By no one could the placid airs of 
Handel, and the less ambitious Italian songs of the 
great masters, be delivered with greater purity, 
finish, and feeling. This was all the more excellent 
and rare becduse her speciality was in singing to the 
harp the national music of Wales and Ireland. 
How beautiful this was may be imagined by those 
who are familiar with the charm of Miss Edith 
Wynne’s singing; but the voice of the amateur was 
the sweeter and more polished of the two, and 
retained its charm during a long period of her life. 
Miss M. J. Williams must further be commemorated 
among musicians as having published a collection of 
South Welsh airs, the larger portion of which had 
never before been noted, Some of these are 
remarkable for their symmetry and beauty.” Mr. 
Chorley also bears witness to the deceased lady's 
generosity, and to her kindly encouragement of 
struggling genius. 








THE CHAPEL ROYAL OROHESTRA. 





The history of the progress of music in church 
service discloses two distinct styles of composition— 
one, that of pure part-writing for voices without any 
instrumental accompaniment; the other, that of 
vocal music accompanied by an orchestra. There 
arose afterwards, particularly in our cathedrals, a 
school of worship-music, neither alla cappella, that 
is vocal counterpoints without accompaniments, nor 
voice parts with essential orchestral accompaniments, 
but music written for a small choir supported by 
organ accompaniment; the organ accompaniment 
being merely the bass or, rather instrumental 
continued bass (basso continuo), marked with the 
figures indicating the course of the harmony. In 
the Court Chapels on the continent the orchestra 





appears to have maintained its position from the 
carlint times of harmony and counterpoint, changing 


Miss M. J. Williams was © 
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from cornets, Int 


: , | 
gambas, into violins, violas, violoncellos, and double 


basses; and with the additional helps, such as flutes, made fir the violoncello and not for the organ alone. 


| 
oboes, clarinets, bassoons, 


trombones. The early French orchestras it appears 
were the soft organ, oboes, lutes, tyres, harps, 


bass viols, flutes, flageolets, cornets, and the like. 


In Venice, where were the two Gabrieli, the 
church orchestra, if not so large, was bolder 
and more resovant. In our Chapels Royal 


our monarchs retained an orchestra, but the 


instrumental accompaniment appears to have 
been confined to the anthem, the psalm chant 
from its character defying the use of instru- 
mental accompaniment, and the canticle or 


prose hymn music being cast for some time into 
the Roman form of vocal counterpoint without 
the aid of the band. Yet as the madrigals were 
oftentimes accompanied by the chest of viols—six 
viols, two soprani, alto, tenor, and two basses— 
inferred that even our Anglican alla 
cappella worship, musie may have been strengthened 
by an accompaniment in which the 
reduplicated the voice 


it may be 


instruments 
When the regal gave 
place to the diapasons and chorus registers of the 


parts. 


organ there arose that distinctive style of organ 
support of which the art of thorough bass discloses 
both the period and the progress. So long as the 
viols were in vogue, our countrymen were foremost 
for their skill in this regard. 
in 1667, 
seek no aid from the foreigner, for our amateurs 


Christopher Simpson, 
remarks that for viol playing we need 
excelled all nations in concert performance with 
the chest of viols. The attention of the viol players 
was concentrated on accompanying the madrigals 


and other vocal music, and the playing in three, 


four, five, or six parts the new compositions styled 
Court Ayres, which were no other than varieties 
of the dance, such as sarabandes, corantos, ballets, 
fancies, and the other pretty forms invented by the 
dance-tune makers of the period. As soon as 
a school of violin playing was established the viols 
lost favour with the public. 
a French orchestra by Charles II., and an 
Italian by Mary D'Este, wife of our 
second James, put into the shade all such small 
work as that of Matthew Locke (1655), and destroyed 
all such Harmonic Unions spoken of by Anthony 
Wood; and the grand artistic playing by Dr. 
Colman, and John Hilton on the unfashionable 
viol passed out of remembrance. The well-known 
Anthony Wood (1651) was no mean proficient on 
this instrument, and records three Oxford professors 
as his masters, Messrs. Charles Griffith, Joseph 
Parker, ahd William not forgetting to 
chronicle the pleasant reunions for viol performance 
at the house of Mr. William Ellis, the organist, 
chief musician to St. John's 
university. We find it reported that the best 
accompanist on the lute to the vocal performers 


The importation of 


orchestra 


James, 


horns, trumpets, and| They are of Italian form—the orchestral Italian with 








Croft ; and Greene was a sturdy imitator of Handel. | 
The appointment of lutenist was the last to be 
swept away of the old instrumental offices 
attached to the Court and its Chapel. This 
union of the secular Court musician with the chapel 
professor in past years has been of great service to 
the art and science of music in this country, and 
one most desirable to revive and maintain. There 
is the celebrated private band of Her Majesty in 
almost constant attendance upon her when in town; 
but this band is altogether separated from the 
services in the Chapel Royal, and as a band from 
all worship-music. It was not so in the times of 
the great violin players; not so in the days of 
Corelli, Tartini, and Veracini, and when the violin 
concerto was the great feature of the grand festivals. 
It is reported of Veracini that when at Lucca he 
entered his name for a solo!concerto on the Feast of 
the Corpus Christi, but, being unknown to Laurenti, 
he was snubbed, and his offer declined. Thereupon 
Veracini took the lowest place in the orchestra, and 
after hearing Laurenti perform obtained permission 
from the priest in command for the day to take his 
turn. He declined the accompaniment of the 
orchestra, selecting one solitary bass player to 
support him. He was viva’d in the great church, 
and whenever he exhibited any peculiar and 
attractive feature, and bowing to the 
dismayed Laurenti, he said, ‘‘ You see, this is the 
way we play the first violin.”” Capo Mazzo Veracini 
was a superb executant on his favourite instrument, 
and as vainglorious as he was clever. He was the 
only rival to Tartini, and both had been made great 
artists from their education in and connection with 
the church. Tartini indeed had made himself pre- 
eminent, in consequence of an early vow made to his 
patron saint to devote himself and consecrate his 
instrument; to the honour of this his invisible 
assistant and coadjutor. The foremost players 
on the violin and violoncello are not our country- 
men, and it may be a question whether the fact is 
not in some way connected with this disseverance— 


turning 


the divorce of the artistic life of our best musicians 
and executants from the chapel and the performance 
of worship-music. Reiterated action in solemn 
worship must lead to results, and these results 
favourable to grace and expression, to high thoughts 
and no ordinary invention. The man who carries 
real art into the sanctuary must excel the man who 
is shut out of it. From the very nature of things 
the one would be distinguished by a more elevated 
tone than the other. The talents and science, the 
art and the knowledge of the first would be 


Jollege of that | strengthened and enlarged by familiarity with the 


| 


highest forms of true music—of such music as the 
other would rarely or never be called upon to assist 


was Henry Cook, the chapel-master in the days|in. The disuse of the Chapel Royal orchestra tends 
to further a style of composition which is unknown 
when he found that his pupil Pelham Humphries} in this or any other country; a kind of organ 


of Charles II., who died from pure vexation 
80 greatly excelled him. There remained the viol 
da gamba which in Purcel's day was much practised 
by Gostling of the Chapel Royal to the great 


disgust of our leading church musician. 


wrote a cateh in ridicule of Gostling’s performanees, | 


of which the burden was 

Whet, whet, whet; 

Sweep, sweep, sweep ; 

Zingle, zingle, zing ; 

Zit, zan, zounds. 
Gostling, who had a voice like ‘‘the deep, deep sea,” 
treated his harmonical chum with the utmost con- 
tempt, and continued manfully to exhibit the beauties 
of his favourite instrument. 

Whatever use was made of the organ as an instru- 
ment of accompaniment in the Chapel Royal—a 
smaller instrument than that in Westminster 
Abbey, and the latter one of short means and 
very confined resources—the Chapel Royal orchestra 
was partially maintained, and preserved up to the 
death of Cervetto, the celebrated violoncello player 
of the last century. The construction of the verse 
accompaniments to the songs, duets, and verse 
movements of the anthems composed by Croft and 





harmony for voices, destruction of lyrical expression, 
and at daggers drawn to the right declamation of 
language rhythms. Who is there now that writes 


Pureel | language rhythms in voice music [which marks the 


anthems of Croft or Greene, and particularly of 
that great master—William Boyce? The school is 
defunct ; the dramatic declamations of the language 
of Holy Writ by means of vocal art has departed. 
Look at the mass of cheap canticle music, recently 
presented to the public, made up of sequence of 
chords and heavy and uninviting organ accompani- 
ment. William Boyce may be weak in his canticle 
music, but such asit is it isa thing of life, an 
artistic fact as far as it goes. It is not doubtful 
organ music accompanied by voices. The moment 
our new canticle music is heard in the cathedral, its 
defects at once become transparent. 

We have established a school for art at South 
Kensington, and built up a beautiful and famous 
Concert Hall. But there is no orchestra on 
Sundays in the Albert Hall, no one hundred and 
fifty instrumental players giving thanks in their 
own way in this magnificent temple for musical 





art; and to lead to this end, the best means appears 


, and viols, theorbos and viol aa| Greene—the former dying in 1727, the latter in 1757 | to be that of the restoration of the Sunday orchestra 
—demonstrate that these accompaniments were|in Her Majesty’s Chapels Royal. 


The band exists, 
its members are skilled and competent professors, 


}and no doubt some music can be found for their 


use. If the desire for the advance of musical 
art be sincere, common-sense tells us that the 
opportunity of dedicating the art to worship services 
is one great means to this end. 





THE NOVEL AND THE PLAY. 





The last attempt to infuse the genius of Dickens 
into dramatic mould, will, if it serves no better end, 
at least suffice to draw attention to the strong dis- 
tinction between that which interests in novels and 
that which interests on the stage. Hitherto the 
walk of novelist and that ef dramatist were supposed 
to run close together with scarce a boundary-line 
between. They both worked in the mine of fiction, 
and both lived to please. They both dealt with 
exaggerated types, and wrested the events of every- 
day life into striking and somewhat unnatural forms, 
So homogeneous were the two departments of 
fiction-writing held to be, that success in the one 
was mostly considered interchangeable with success 
in the other: thus M. Taine in his recent ‘ Notes 
on England” wonders that whereas British novel- 
writing abounds in characterisation and original 
invention, British stage literature should be driven 
to play parasite on the French. As ifthe men, or 
class of men, who write good novels, were at once ab 
hoe qualified to give us good plays. 

But a play like “ Pickwick,” and in less measure 
a play like ** Nell,” ‘* Little Em’ly,” “ Rebecca,” the 
‘¢ Woman in White,” remind us of the continually 
forgotten law, which rules a sharp stern line between 
the bookshelf and the footlights; which says in 
effect: Choose between here and there, take success 
in either field, but not in both. The best written 
novels are poor and empty on the stage; the best 
acting plays read meagrely in the easy-chair. Save 
Shakespeare, who by the way reads better than he 
acts, and some of whose plays have no right to be 
put upon the stage at all—save Shakespeare, what 
dramatist whose works are in dajly request, makes 
effective reading by the fireside? .Not Sheridan, 
not Colman, amusing though these be. Their real 
effectiveness is reserved for the footlights. Not 
Goldsmith: when men speak of his hold on the 
reader, they refer to the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” the 
‘* Deserted Village,’ and not to “ She Stoops to 


Conquer.” Not Robertson: pick up “ Society,” and 
acknowledge -it is trivial—even trashy; and yet 
it makes a capital play to witness. No; an 


effective drama is effective in the representa- 
tion, not in the perusing. The converse of the 
rule holds also good. Dickens is a fascinating 
story-teller; but Dickens will not dramatise. All 
essays in this direction are disappointing. Here 
is “Pickwick” in evidence. Perhaps the book 
of Pickwick is bardly a fair instance, because it 
is so essentially undramatic, so episodical, so shifty 
in action, and so purposeless, that it lies out 
of the category of actable stories at once. But 
apart from this let us consider the characters 
in Pickwick, which so far are as fair to judge by 
as those of any other book. At the Lyceum the 
acting is as good, on the whole, as any London 
company could ensure. Jingle is excellent, Mr. 
Pickwick good, his three friends leave no improve- 
ment desirable, J'ony Weller is to the life, and Sam 
by no means a violation of similitude, though a 
trifle old and shrivelled for Sam. But what is 
the abiding impression when these pictures walk 
out of their frames, and confront you? Disap- 
pointment only. You had created them for 
yourself—had idealised them; and the flesh and 
blood representatives fall far short of the 
ideals. The rapidity of Jingle’s utterance, his 
mercurial spirits, his shiftiness, and his matchless 
impudence, have a certain defined value in your own 
mind, which falls below par when an actor merely 
speaks Jingle’s words. The benevolence of Mr. 


Pickwick is constantly impressed upon you in the 
book : it twinkles béhind that good man’s spectacles; 
and shines on his bald smooth forehead. No actor 
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can represent this; such expressions reach not 
across the glare of ‘‘ the float.’ Then the costume 
of the play removes it from our sympathy: we 
cannot realise the fascination of young men without 
collars or waistcoats, swaddled up to the eyes as 
they were in 1830. In the book the discrepancies 
between the life of that day and the life of 
this, do not appear to lie below the surface; 
at all events do not make the characters out- 
rageous. But on the stage such costumes affect 
the very character of the people, because 
costume is there one of the indicia of morals, and 
to make a man a sneak or a burglar you have only 
to dress him as one. Thus Jingle in the first act 
becomes Jeremy Diddler, and Tupman Paul Pry: 
we do not think of them as gentlemen in the habit 
of their period, but simply as guys. The dress of 
1830 is not old enough to be classical, like the knee- 
breeches and lappet coats of fifty years before; it is 
in its transition stage, half way between the modern 
and the antique, and serviceable from neither point 
of view. This matter of costume is not the chief 
objection to dramatising Dickens, but it is one of 
the objections. We must not take Snodgrass, Cop- 
perfield, Steerforth, Chuzzlewit, out of the clothes 
they grew up in; that would be sacrilege. And yet 
to leave them in them, makes them look like figures 
in a waxwork or a Fifth-of-November holocaust. What 
then is to be done? Simply leave Dickens on the 
bookshelf, where he is as fresh in ’71 as in ’30 
or ’35. 

Similar obstacles lie in the way of all novels 
become plays. What a capital story-teller is Mr. 
Charles Reade, and yet how tame are his plays! 
“Free Labour” was a poor thing beside ‘‘ Put Your- 
self in His Place,” despite the talent of Mr. Henry 
Neville. Then there is Mr. Wilkie Collins with his 
chef @euvre: in the armchair a fascination, a spell 
—in the stall fauteuil a thing first to rouse some 
interest, and then to yawn over. How inferior is 
Fosco before the physical eyesight to Fosco before 
the mental eyesight! And examples could be multi- 
plied to show the demarcation between the novel 
and the play, and to prove that in no single case can 
the barrier be easily leaped. 








PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS,.—IX. 
(Continued.) 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—The first object of an organ builder is to 
test the wind-chest of the organ, and that of a 
violinist to get the longest-drawn sound from one 
bowing. A combination of these two ends will 
give a fair approximation to the first study of song. 
If the air be exhausted before the mind suggests, in 
accordance to the dictates of nature, that it should 
be exhausted, air escapes in excess; for nature tells 
us what should be, not whatis. Owizig to our error, 
we are virtually using air in about as sensible a 
manner as if we tried to carry water in a sieve. 
Next, if a sound fades and becomes dead (veiled) 
towards its end, even if it be at its softest,{the soft- 
ness arises from adulteration instead of suppression, 
the opposing forces, AD, AD, fig. 1, being in part 
removed, the momentum remaining the same. This 
fault is what all commit who commence studying 
with a crescendo and diminuendo ; and the more so 
because of the vulgar error ignorance so readily 
falls into, that thé work must be felt as blacksmiths 
and ‘carpenters feel their work. People like to have 
something to do, and cannot in any way conceive it 
possible that nature’s law is an absolute exclusion 
of all other feeling, but ‘“‘ freshness:” yet so itis. It 
is this desire that causes so many extraordinary 
methods (!) of teaching voice production to obtain 
a too ready credence with the ignorant or thought- 
less. The spirit that made Naaman inquire ‘ Are 
not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better 
than all the waters of Israel,” is still a leading 
feature of the human heart. People want to 
learn, not a doubt of that, but they want it their 
way, when God says it shall be this way, and in no 
other way whatsoever shall you do it. Then as 
both the vulgar idea, and the influence of words 


maintained in order to rivet the position of the 
instrument; that is, to acquire a habitit is necessary 
to use the greatest force at a right angle to the 
weakness, otherwise the resisting’ forces—the vocal 
cords—fiag as a sail flags and drops when a smack 
is tacking against the wind. It is easy when 
knowing to steer clear of conflicting influences ; and 
by following out the two axioms given we obtain 
principles of stability, for the natural elasticity of the 
vibrating material creates symmetry by succession 
of sound-waves, and the air current gives the pro- 
portion in intensity. Again, we sce that underlying 
stability there is a principle of repetition, hence the 
first cause of pleasure, a mental and physical 
inertia in unison. To balance matters we want 
also volume; and this is not to be confused with 
intensity: intensity in effect is the force with which 
one is stricken, exactly as a convex glass accumu- 
lated the rays of heat and concentrates them toa 
small area; while volume might be compared 
to the space stricken, as, for example, the effect 
of a warm bath; the one is pungent, the other 
massive. Now this question of volume is one 
of deep importance, especially so as it is so pain- 
fully mistaken by many who should know better. 
Teachers think too much like our little boy and the 
rainbow, and solely judge from first impressions. 
July 14th I defined volume as being “ the result of 
an active agent acting on a passive thing, and pro- 
ducing according to the nature or form of that thing 
reinforcement,” as in the case of a vibrating 
tuning-fork being placed in contact with wood. 
A child would think the wood caused the sound; we 
know better. Still, as faras I can judge, many, too 
many, singing masters form ‘ opinions’ no better 
than this child’s,—-the result of first obvious impres- 
sions. And elsewhere I compared our means to a 
speaking-trumpet. Well, the passage between the 
cords and the lips—notably the cavern, formed by 
the arch of the palate on the one part, the depres- 
sion of the tongue on the other, and the lips, the 
fauces, and uvula, as boundaries,—reinforces the 
vocal sound, by causing it to rebound within the 
confined space. But the sound has to get out as 
well as in, and according to acoustics this, after 
creation, should not be split, beauty being conditional 
on this, and on an absence of adulteration by any 
extraneous badnesses; it has to be presented in its 
primitive, intrinsic nature, only increased in massive- 
ness. (The cavern of course increases the intensity, 
but I am treating on volume at sound’s intensest.) 
Air exhaled can escape through two openings, 
either through the mouth or through the nose, or 
through each in part. Vocal sound—breath obstructed 
—can do the same; and amongst thefvarying noises 
used as a medium of thought we find some made by a 
dual stream, others by a pure and undivided stream, 
through one or the other exit. The composites are 
b, d,j, and those ones the sole outlet to which is 
through the nostrils are mandn. All the others are 
made by transit through the mouth alone and thence 
into space. Here we see the direct influences for 
evil ; and in this I simply reason on Newton’s ‘ Re- 
gulus Philosophandus” : ‘‘ To the same natural effects 
we must, as far as possible, assign the same causes.” 
It is clear that good sound is primarily dependént 
on the part which generates it being free, thereby 
putting all the air between such part and the outlet 
into spontaneous vibration ; it is equally clear that 
in voice the sound already existent is kept up ac- 
cording tothe supply of air; and by known laws it 
follows that the passage should be one, should be 
free, and should be equal. And by equal I do not 
mean the stream of an equal circumference through- 
out its whole length, but that, cut at a right angle, 
the segments of an imaginary circle of sound should 
be equal, independent of magnitude. Then the 
thing left ‘to decide upon is, which outlet shall be 
employed? This is simple: we have not only to 
emit vocal tone at its purest, but we have to put 
words upon it, retaining it at this fullness of 
purity ; consequently vocal tone must be transmitted 
to the place where words are creatible—this is at 
the lips; hence, the mouth and not the nose is the 
proper outlet for vécal sound. Dr. William Marcet, 
in his work entitled ‘* Clinical Notes on Diseases of 





unite to cause disjunction, full power must be 


—————————— 


the nose be alternately closed and open while a sound 
is being emitted, a difference in its tone will be per- 
ceived.” This is not so: any alteration in the size of 
the passage will affect the tone, but as the purest tone 
only gets reinforced in enclosed spaces and does not 
necessarily escape through more than one aperture in 
such spaces, the tone would not be altered if this aper- 
ture alone be closed. Here nature steps in and dictates 
& common-sense rule: If the mouth be opened so 
wide that it is felt and perceived by such sensation 
to be open, it is too wide, and is wider than the 
opening through which thé sound is propelled into 
it; yet this is a common fault in the tuition of 
many “ Professors” reputed to know. I myself have 
had to correct patchwork of this kind, the result of 
the “ tuition ” of one from whom I expected better 
things. Good tonalists never open the mouth wide, 
and those who instruct pupils to stretch the mouth 
teach bawling fit only for street costermongers ; half 
a finger’s-breadth is ample for the space. It is 
scarcely worth while to refer to that charlatan 
principle of placing wedges between the teeth; as 
well expect drawing-masters and painters to sell 
fish-hooks to open to what they conceived to be the 
right distance the eyes of those éredulous ones who 
choose to believe in such ‘‘ Professors.” On the 
other hand, if the teeth overlap, a shrivelled tone at 
once suggests the remedy. But there is another 
existent method the converse to these barn-door 
ones, that of humming with closed lips, producing 
in perception a nasal twang, the peculiar character- 
istic of air forced into, and condensed in, the spongy 
bone. I should not have believed that such # 
method existed, because I could not by any amount 
of mental chemistry have believed people could be 
found to learn in such a mode, had I not actually 
encountered such anomalies of human nature. Of 
course ruin to tone utter and complete is the result 
to all who try such plan. By the way may be men- 
tioned this production is iiitroduced for a purpose in 
Mozart’s ‘“‘ Flauto ‘Magico ;” but although pardon- 
able there, it is a dirty trick, and as such should be 
avoided. But the most degrading and blasphemous 
exalnple of this occurs in Gounod’s ‘* Messe Solennelle.” 
I say degrading, because the composer of ‘' Fatst’? 
need not stoop to trickery; and blasphemous, bes 
cause all tricks are blasphemous when introduced in 
a religious service, and especially so when that sere 
vice is the most solemn one, and, indeed, the only 
service especially ordained by our Lord. The old idea 
that teaching singing consists in making pupils trill 
their R’s like the dismal roll of a drummer-lad, is 
for the most part exploded, but is yet occasionally 
made use of by men who want an idea, 

Then I give my Sxconp Axtom,—and be it 
observed this is the first cause, although placed 
after the two appeals to the faculty of reagon- 
ing. And I give it almost in Garecia’s own 
words, briefly premising with a few remarks re- 
lative to the position of untrained voices. All 
voices that require tuition have either air in ex- 
cess or volitional instead of involitional propulsion, 
or most likely both in varying degrees. Thé 
corrective to air in excess, is of course to cause & 
greater action at the reed. The reed being the 
primary instrument of voice, the greater the result 
attainable by it, with the minimum consumption of 
air, the less the fatigue to a reader or singér; for ait 
is the moving power of voice as blood is the moving 
power of life, and any prodigality in its expenditure 
is avenged by nature. ©The object here is to point 
out how pure fundamental clang-tint may be gene- 
rated, on to which substratum language of whatever 
kind can be attached. This is done by s6 placing 
the instrument of voice that it supplies, of itself the 
greatest resistance to the passing air. It is thie 
resistance which causes an association of action 
without which our best endeavours are but fatile. 
Mr. Mill, in his:‘* Analysis of the Human Mind,” 
says, ‘‘there is no feeling of our nature of more im- 
portance to us, than that of resistatice, Of all our 
sensations it is the most unintermitted ; for whether 
we sit, or lie, or stand, or ‘walk, still the 
feeling of rosistance is present to us. Every- 
thing we touch at the same time resists; and 
everything we hear, séo, taste, or smell, stiggests 





the Larynx,” is evidently wrong when he wrote, “ If 





the idea of something that resists. It is through 
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the medium of resistance that every act by which 
we subject to our use the objects and laws of 
nature is performed. And of the complex states 
of consciousness, there is hardly one in which 
the feeling or idea of resistance is not included.’’ 
Then all a master has to teach lies in a nutshell 
so to speak; and I maintain there is no talent 
whatever in being able to teach voice production, 
yet I believe there are not ten men living who 
can and do teach it, All we have to do is to 
learn how to imprison the air so that we obtain 
a deliberate and controlled expiration; or, in 
other words, how to go back to nature's law of 
association between her propelling and resisting 
forces, 80 that mental deception may not occur 
and failure become apparent. The connection 
between the operating forces being warped, we re- 
adjust it. In a free reed as the 
amplitude is so is the power; to this we appeal fo, 
the remedy. Signor Garcia says, ‘‘ Attack the toneg 
very neatly by a slight motion of the glottis, on the 
vowel a very clear”—clear because that is the 
intrinsic nature of the chords on the one part, and 
of their approximation and parallel adjustment on 
the other. ‘‘ This a must proceed quite from the 
bottom of the throat,” not, as he says, ‘ in order 
that no obstacle may be opposed to the emission of 
the tone," 
situated. 


This is simple. 


but because the first cause is there 
‘This first lesson should be insisted on, 
as it is the basis of allteaching. I again recommend 
the shock of the glottis as the only means of attaining 
the sounds purely and without bungling.” It so 
happens that what is called the shock of the glottis 
has nothing whatever to do with the glottis in truth, 
but Iam not the man to quarrel over terms when 
the same thing is meant ; however, having given the 
third axiom in Garcia’s words I leave what is to be 
said upon it to my next.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Cranes Lunn. 
Edgbaston, October 25th, 1871. 





DRY MUSIC. 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—A man having arrived at the age of sixty, 
need not much mind what the world thinks of him, 
provided he has done his duty in his particular call- 
ing; it is rather his turn to state what he thinks of 
the world. 

Dr. C. Kidd had not rubbed his convex glasses, or 
he would have seen that I confined my observations 
on sacred music to the Church of England. 

He cannot be more fully aware of the direct 
influence of the sublime Masses of the great masters 
on the mind than myself, when sung in (not out of) 
the Catholic Church, for there only justice is done 
them; there the pious intention of music pervades, 
and there only it retains its divine character. 

Why did not Dr. Kidd take up the canse of 
Protestant Church composers: he might have done 
s0, inasmuch as they are not responsible for the 
styles required to suit it. They write to order, not 
to please their tastes and convictions: dry music is 
thonght to have a peculiar “ edifying’”’ (this is the 
word) effect. Weare indebted to religious liberty for 
this ingenious thought. 

Mr, Lunn’s last letter I will not notice at length: 
yet so much may be said, it is an affront to singing- 
masters to select one particular master, who, like 
others (except myself) practises the Art according to 
the Italian method, or the system adopted by his 
father. I should be sorry even to imply such a 
censure On others, inasmuch as more brilliant stars 
have shot from obscure forces than from well-paid 
placemen. Masters have had less to do in bringing 
out stars than is generally supposed; for none of 
them claim to have the power to restore the voice ; 
and no master deserves to be knighted for bringing 
out a magnificent voice, which was present before he 
gave that pupil one lesson. But to restore a lost 
voice, and give strength to a weak one, does deserve 
consideration, and (like one of the world’s anomalies) 
it is, therefore, sure not to obtain it. The public 
will now see what notice either Mr. Lunn or Dr. 
Kidd will take on the grand subject of voice restora- 
tion. They may urge that it is out of my province, 
but unless they can do it, they cannot prove it to 














be in their province; and philosophers would tell 
them that it belongs only to him who can do it, and 
not to them who cannot. I have often restored the 
voices of patient pupils, and have failed only with 
the hasty and lazy: ought they to expect a better 
result after warning them of the consequences ? 
“Industry is its own reward.” 
subscribe myself— Yours obliged, 


In this opinion I 


G. F. Firowens, 
25, Avenue Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 








A HUMOROUS SUGGESTION. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—According to Mr. Dion Boucicault we 
English are not so blameless in the matter of 
international copyright as we try to make ourselves 
appear. In the case of France and England, where 
dramas are concerned, he says the law giving the 
French dramatist a copyright is intensely violated. 
It is allowed to imitate but not to translate. This 
imitation, in time, however, comes to mean trans- 
lation, and gross injustice has been done. French 
dramatists have remonstrated with the English 
Government. The French Government has done 
the same. Mr. Boucicault waited on Lord Stanley, 
the English dramatic authors petitioned, but all 
was in vain. The Government declined to stop the 
piracy. In vain Mr. Boucicault showed that the 
objectionable clauses could be easily amended. 
“The British Government,” he writes, ‘‘ seemed 
delighted with the dishonourable advantage its 
tricky diplomacy had ensured, and declined to move. 
I tried both the Liberal and Conservative Ministries, 
and found them equally insensible to honesty.” 
No doubt both Ministries thought that when Mr. 
Boucicautt of all men called out against British 


The last triplet touches on true poetry. 
horror he finds his wife waltzing. 


He goes off at last to seek his wife in the ball-room, 


T knew that I should find her there, 
With the sweet something in her air 
That makes her innocence so fair. 
Distinguish’d from the common herd 
By that which came without a word— 
The matronhood my hand conferr’d. 


To John’s 


Clasp’d in a stranger’s arms ; her dress 
And head-gear in a tumbled mess ; 
Panting like one in wild distress, 
Flush’d as with heat of Indian sun, 

I see her rush, and race, and run— 
This wife that for myself I won! 


While the intolerable sight 
Falls on me like a sudden night, 
I have to smile and look polite ; 


I have with blandness to confer 

And offer this right arm to her, 
Which to chastise her would prefer ! 

I forced her from the room to come, 

I took her like a culprit home ; 

And she was dumb, and I was dumb— 
I made her feel the power I had; 

And tho’ I think she thought me mad, 
I made her cry and I was glad! 


John is evidently a muff, and does not deserve such 
a dear little wife as Rose’s artless confessions prove 
her to be. 
him for her sake. 


Yet we are forced to fee an interest in 





SURREY SESSIONS. 





THE SOUTH LONDON PALACE. 


The music licence having been renewed to the 
South London Palace, Mr. Thompson, on behalf of 


pirates, he must have done so “ for a lark.”—Yours | Mr. Villiers, applied for a dancing licence to that 


obediently, 
A ConvertTeD BureGuar. 








JOHN JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL. 





“ Mrs, Jerningham ” is contributing week by week 
to the Atheneum ‘all of the Journal that John 
The verse is charmingly light, 
fanciful, and delicate, as instance the following bit | 


really wrote.” 


of woman’s moralising: 


Each pretty gem that glads the eye 

The workman’s hand nor makes nor mars ; 
Astronomers, that read the sky, 

Change not the nature of the stars. 

If rubies will not turn to pearls, 

Nor moons be moulded into suns, 

Trust me, your saucy little girls 

Won't change into your solemn ones. 

Of women there are serious herds, 

That stand and graze like sheep or cows ; 
And there are merry flocks like birds, 
That sing and flutter on the boughs; 
And tho’ you try all sorts of ways, 

And every learned maxim bring, 

You cannct teach a bird to graze, 

A cow to fly or sheep to sing. 


Mrs. Jerningham does not pretend to be a poetess 
but her stanzas have a charm of their own. 


reading. 


Beneath the flaring lights she stood, 
And looked as innocent and good 
As any breathing creature could. 
With a sweet reticence of will, 

That kept me her admirer still, 

She dignified a mute quadrille. 


John leaves his wife under a chaperone’s care, and 


goes off to play whist with some old chums, 


A pleasant hour has slipped away 
Where mind meets mind in mimic fray, 
Work of the brain misnomer'd play. 
Yet, while the pictured cards I view, 

A little figure haunts me—two 
Transparent eyes of Heaven blue 

Laugh at me from each painted space ; 
Perplex me with a sense of grace ; 
Making me long to see her face! 


In vain I try my mind to fix; 
Smith says, ‘‘ You saw me lead the six!” 


Jones laughs and shufiles up the tricks. 


John’s 
experience of a ball, last week, is most attractive 


establishment. He said that for many years Mr. 
Villiers had been in the possession of a music 
licence, but unfortunately for him his large establish- 
ment was burned down a few years ago; he, 
however, at the expense of upwards of £10,000, 
rebuilt a most extensive and commodious music- 
hall, which he conducted to the satisfaction of 
the inhabitants and the police. The music licence 
enabled him to partially satisfy the frequenters of 
his hall, but he required an additional licence for 
dancing, which he (Mr. Thompson) now applied for. 
It was well known that the South London Palace 
was well conducted, and for some time Mr. Villiers 
considered that he had a perfect right to have 
dancing in combination with other amusements in 
his music-hall. He now asked for a dancing- 
licence, inasmuch as he had been threatened with 
actions by the Theatrical Agency Company for 
allowing dancing in his place. The learned counsel 
called, 

Mr. Redman, a member of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and Mr. Cox, an assessor of taxes in the 
borough of Southwark, in which the South London 
Palace was situated, both of whom supported Mr. 
Villiers in the application. 

Inspector Mann, M division, said the South 
London Palace was within his district, and in the 
course of his duty he visited the place two or three 
’| times a week. It was highly and respectably 
conducted. 

The Bench retired, and on their return to court, 
Mr. Adams said they were so satisfied with the 
manner in which Mr. Villiers had conducted his 
establishment that they had agreed to grant Mr. 
Villiers a dancing licence under the usual regula- 
tions. 

















FORGED CHECKS. 





Two young men named Benjamin Davis and John 
Smart surrendered at the Central Criminal Court to 
take their trial on an indictment charging them 
with forging and uttering admissions to a theatre. 
Mr. Besley and Mr. Moody prosecuted; and Mr. 
Morgan Thomas and Mr. Kelly defended. The 
prisoners attempted to pass into the pit of the 
Grecian Theatre with forged half-time passes, and 
it was stated that by such forgeries the proprietor of 
the theatre was defrauded to a considerable extent 
yearly. On behalf of the prisoners it was urged 
that they had bought them from a person outside, 
and believed them to be genuine, The jury 
returned a verdict of Not Guilty. 
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Art Copics in our Contemporaries. 
_/ hae Le 
Tur Psycuic Forcr. 

The Daily Telegraph argues that if we accepted 
every conclusion derived by believers from odd 
and mysterious facts, we should believe many 
more things than Spiritualists tell us. Witchcraft 
was upheld by testimony far superior to any that 
Spiritualism can produce: it stood the test of judicial 
and learned inquiries, and was admitted by the con- 
fession of the dying witches themselves. Yet who 
now believes in it excepting some ignorant pea- 
sants in remote rural haunts? ‘The history of the 
Roman Church is full, down to our own days, of 
apparitions and phenomena tenfold more amazing 
than table-tiltings, which are attested by many 
oaths ; but even intelligent Catholics shrug their 
shoulders at the tales. There are also several 
families in which stories of prophetic dreams, of 
garrulous ghosts, and of seéond-sight, are repeated 
as true by very calm matter-of-fact people. In 
Ireland every respectable ‘‘ould” family makes 
it a point of honour to keep a ‘“ Banshee,” 
warranted to wail on certain sad domestic 
events—not births, for in Ireland large families 
are matter of pride. When the circumstantial 
tales connected with these events are fully 
explained we may attempt to unravel the enigma 
presented by the Spiritualist facts. Everybody 
who has carefully listened to the stories told 
must, we admit, be puzzled by the testimony to 
curious physical manifestations not explained 
by any known law. For instance, Mrs. Guppy, 
the lady whose flight has made her famous, 
underwent at Florence a very severe test. She 
went to the house of Mr. Adolphus Trollope, 
and was there undressed and redressed again in 
the presence of his wife; then she was led into a 
room which had been previously examined; then 
there was a dark séance in which her hands were 
held, and in the dark a shower of jonquils were 
sent upon her head. Mr. Trollope says, fairly 
enough, that this was remarkable and perplexing. 
But there are tricks by Indian jugglers quite as 
inexplicable, and certainly there are superstitious 
stories of all ages and all countries much more 
wonderful. The earth is full of the scenes of 
alleged incredible events ; but one curious charac- 
teristic attaches to them all: they are, as a rule, 
done in a corner. before ignorant and credulous 
folk. They begin amongst the untaught; they 
spread amongst the unthinking. Why do the 
most striking facts always occur just before a cool 
judicial witness enters or after he leaves the room ? 
The Dialectical Society has lately tried to hunt 
out the facts, and it met frequently at the house 
of Dr. Edmunds, who is not imaginative, not 
sensitive, and certainly sceptical. In his absence, 
his dining-table played the most surprising 
pranks ; in his presence, it would do nothing at all. 
Strange piece of furniture, to shrink so fearfully 
from its master’s eye! The book which the 
Society publishes, contains one interesting paper 
—the record of Professor Tyndall’s readiness to 
accept the personal invitation of Mr. Crookes to 
investigate the alleged phenomena. But the 
Telegraph’s joy at this prospect of really scientific 
experiment is damped when it reads the date of 
the letter—December, 1869—nearly two years 
ago! Why has not Mr. Crookes answered this 
challenge? Why carry.on the experiments alone? 
Fancy scientific investigations carried on at this 
time of day with—by desire of the mediums—a 
Tyndall carefully shut out ! 





Dumas’s Last Drama. 

The Times remarks that while the Municipal 
Council of Paris are occupying themselves with 
the moral wants of the city, and while the Com- 
munist members of that Council are showing 
special activity in this direction, the respectable, 
wealthy, and educated classes, who represent 
order, are doing their best to neutralize their 
efforts, and to encourage immorality by flock- 
ing in large numbers to see a play by Alex- 
andre Dumas, so scandalously indecent in its 
character that it has caused the Gaulois to 
blush and the Figaro to turn away its head. 
“The theatre,” says M. Edouard Fournier, al- 
luding to this piece, “ought not to be an 
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operations which should not be permitted there, 
at all events not unless there is a placard 
posted on the door ‘ Women not admitted.’ We 
say it with regret, with sadness, in no other 
country, no other civilized city, in no other 
theatre in Europe would the new piece of M. 
Dumas fils be possible, and we doubt whether 
there could be found elsewhere than in Paris 
a public who would applaud it even by mistake. 
The ‘ Visite de Noces’ has obtained a striking and 
decided success ; so much the worse for the author 
and for us. If our taste, if our sentiments, if our 
conscience be so perjured and perverted that we 
accept without repugnance and encourage with 
our cheers such pictures, we are truly en 
décadence.”” And, lastly, M. Hostein remarks:— 
“ People ask if the ‘ Visite de Noces’ is proper for 
ladies to see. Generally the men reply with an 
air of modesty, that no woman who respects her- 
self would go to see it—Quelle réclame! Elles y 
courront toutes.’ We must remember, con- 
tinues the 7lmes, that only a few weeks ago M. 
Dumas wrote a letter scourging the vices and 
follies of his countrymen with that power of 
language which he is now employing in pandering 
to them. It is a problem which seems to have 
puzzled M. Auguste Vitu, who says, “ toute 
réflexion faite, je crois & un succes d’indignation et 
@argent”’—we getting the indignation for our 
share, and the money going to the author. But 
it is well that these thoughtless playgoers should 
remember that there are others who may feel 
indignant, and whose indignation is far more 
to be feared. There is that party to which 
MM. Rance, Bonvalet, and Mottu belong, who are 
now labouring to elevate the moral condition of 
the young of Paris by providing for their educa- 
tion, and who will receive the support and 
encouragement of all honest men in their efforts. 
The Party of Order may rest assured that it is 
not by ignoring their civil and political duties in 
moments of danger, and by paying M. Dumas /ils 
to degrade them when the danger is past, that 
they will prepare for the next great social struggle, 
or secure, when it comes, the sympathies of the 
civilized world. 








Tue * Brack Dramonps”’ of Louisiana gave their 
sixth representation of negro delineations on 
Tuesday evening, at the Asylum for Idiots, Colney 
Hatch, before a large number of visitors and about 
800 patients. One or two excellent additions have 
been made to the troupe since last year, one 
of whom, Mr. Harrison, deserves a word of praise 
for the manner in which he introduces his lecture 
on Anatomy, keeping, as he does, the audience 
in roars of laughter. ‘‘Bones” gave a capital 
solo and imitation of stone-breaking, &c. The first 
part was brought to a very satisfactory conclusion 
with the anvil chorus, from ‘Il Trovatore,’”’ by the 
whole of the troupe, in a very praiseworthy 
manner. Mr. Powell played cleverly in a sketch 
called ‘* The Cute Boy.” This troupe of gentlemen 
give their services gratuitously for the benefit 
and amusement of poor ereatures who have little 
or no opportunities otherwise of being entertained. 








Tue Orcan Nuisance.—Basso Guiseppe, aged 
56, living at Saffron Hill, a musician, was charged 
before Mr. D’Eyncourt with playing an organ in 
Bryanston Street, Marylebone, to the annoyance 
of Colonel Henry A. Ouvry. Colonel Ouvry, 
residing at 2, Bryanston Square, said about ten 
o’clock that morning the defendant commenced 
to play his organ under his (Colonel Ouvry’s) 
window whilst he was engaged in literary pursuits. 
He went to the defendant and told him to go 
away, and he moved about five yards, and then com- 
menced playing. He was again told to go away, and 
he moved about ten yards, and commenced again. 
He hadcautioned the defendant not less than twenty 
times during the last three months, and that 
morning he called Police-constable John Hudson, 
103 C, who took the defendant into custody. 
The defendant, through an interpreter, said that 
was the first time he had played in the street, and 
when told once’to go away, he put the organ on his 
back, and wad about walking off when he was taken 
into custody. Mr. D’Eyncourt said the defendant 
must have known that it was annoying to people 
who were reading, and if he was again charged 
he would be sent to prison without the option of 
paying a fine. He would have to pay a fine of 
10s. and 5s. the cost of the interpreter, or in 
default to be imprisoned in the House of Cor- 








amphitheatre, a dissecting room. ‘There are 








rection for 14 days. 








NEW MUSIC 
VIRGINIA. ‘GABRIEL. 


JUST PUBL ISHED, 


FOUR NEW SONGS: 
ESTRANGED. 
LES DEUX ROSES. 
THISTLE DOWN. 
ONLY A LITTLE GLOVE, 


FAVOURITE SONGS. 


Angel of hn Love, The (in F | My Love. 
and A flat). Oh! Fair Seraph. 
Beside the Sea, (in C and E), 04, Loving Heart, Trust on 
Climb, Pretty Flowers. (in G, B flat, and B). 
Corrigaun sat by a Fountain | 0 Wilt ‘thou have my Hand. 
Fair, The (in C minor and E | One little year ago. 
minor). | Only (in C and K flat). 
Day after Day (in C and E flat). | | Parted (in B flat and D). 





Deserted House, The, Soul Music. 

Eveleen., Thinkest Thou (in A flat and D 
Faith. | flat). 

First Snow, The. Three Roses, 

Home at Last. other. 

In yy Years (in B flat and “Tebotr of France, The. 


Lives. 
In the Sun-shaded Valley (in o| ta Voloes of the Past. 

and D flat). | Waiting. 
I Think on Thee in the Night, | Wears (in C and E flat), 
Leave Me (Duet). What ails this Heart o’ Mine, 
Love of Years, The. | Whatever is, is best, 
Lucy satat ‘her § Spinning Wheel. | Work. 
My lost Desting(s E flat and F). ! 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS OF 
MELODIES BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


MY LOST DARLING, 
Transcribed by E. L, Hima, 


a 





Transcribed by Barntay Ricwarps, 
ONLY. 
Transcription by E. L. Himz. 


“Only,” ‘ Weary,” ‘‘ Parted,” and “* Together.” 
Arranged by G, Ricnanpson, 
LARY. 


Transcription by E. L. His. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 


Lonpon: 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxford § 


hin aaa New Bond Street. 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


HE NEWSPAPER PRESS; its Origin, 
Progress, and Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of ‘‘ Random Recollections,” &c. 2 vols., 8vo. 


IVES OF THE KEMBLES. By 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols., 8vo. Just ready. 


UR LIVING POETS. By H. BUXTON 


FORMAN. 1 vol,, crown 8vo. 


\FOORLAND AND STREAM. By W. 


BARRY. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


NLY AN ENSIGN. By JAMES 
GRANT, Author of ‘‘ The Romance of War,” &. 8 vols. 


Lae JUDITH. By JUSTIN M‘CAR- 


THY. 3 vols. 
HE SAPPHIRE CROSS: a Tale of 


Two Generations. By G. M. FENN. 8 vols. 


| Xr By 0. A. LEE. In 2 vols. 


Street, 
































HE NOMADS OF THE NORTH: a 
Tale of Lapland. By J. LOVEL HADWEN, 


QUNDERED LIVES. By WYBERT 


REEVE. 3 vols. 


ENTENCED BY FATE. A Novel. 
By SELWYN EYRE, 8 vols. 


TOT WOOED, BUT WON. A Novel. 
By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 


HE PRUSSIAN SPY. ANovel. By 
V. VALMONT. 2 vols. 


Qi AS THE HILLS. By DOUGLAS 




















MOREY FORD. 8 vols. 


OSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. . 


L. FARJEON. 8 vols. 


\1HE CAMBRIDGE “FRESHMAN ; ; or, 
Memoirs of Mr. Golightly, By MARTIN LEGRAND. 
lvol. 6. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 


By B. 








18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 
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CRAMER’S 


BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT,) 


———E ee -—- - a SS 


HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
| treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 


LIST OF PRICES. 


£ 3s. d. 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches .......sccc0cccessereee 8 8 O 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ..........sseseeeeeee 1010 O 
6 Octaves, in solid a Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches .........cceseceeeees 1818 0 


CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTEH, 


PRICK NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 


The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hammton, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 














“I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose theit touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell yqu that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
or fifty miles, on a fearful road,” 
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CRAMER & CO’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 


£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 58. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS, 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 58. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. - 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*," The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 

907 & 209, REGENT STREET, W.: 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 





: 


| Tux equality of tone and perfect articula- 
| tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 


£12. 
In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£210s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS, 


No, 4. 
£228. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
* * The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 
No. 5. 
£34. 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 
£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 












CRAMER &CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS, 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL 
| No. i. 
|IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s. 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER'S COTTAGE HARMONIUM., 
No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No, 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSHWOOD, £13 13s.; 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 


Five Stops. 
Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 


Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
o. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 

Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Fiute. Forté. 


And .Wind Regulator. 
N 


0. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 103.; 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 


Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion, Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With cave Action. 


o. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s.; 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 

Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 

Forté. sion. Basson. 

Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 

Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSHWOOD, £52 10s.; 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. ‘orté. 


Forté, Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 10, 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76. 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté, 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression, son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté, 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 























LAMBORN COCK AND CO’S 


FOR MIXED VOICES.” 
PRICE NETT, SIXPENCE EACH. 
WITH (AD LIB.) PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 


QUARTO SIZE—CLEARLY ENGRAVED. 


FOR MIXED VOICES. 
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“MODERN FOUR-PART SONGS 


No. No. 
1. As the sunshine to the flowerS ....cecccseeeeeees W. G. Cusins. 17. Sunshine—‘t Come to the woods in whose) , |, fe: 
2. Away, away, to the summer woods .........ee00+ James Coward. WOOT GEIR boinc oc cevcccanspeeesvges ; Arthur H. D. Prendergast. 
3. Children—* Come to me, O ye children”’.......... Walter Maynard. 18. Lady, wake—" Lady, wake the village chimes” Walter Maynard. 
4. Lo! the peaceful shades of evening ...........++. Walter Maynard. 19. Take thy banner .-.......sc0see Cd qocience James Coward. 
5. The Dream—* Say, lovely dream, where could’st ice Mary Smitl | 20. Lovely Spring is come again ............+- Emanuel Aguilar. 
A Fo ae iiik as ebaccednadebhidessasn | Alice Maryomith. | 91. Fall on eS ROA ert rice re W. J. Westbrook. 
6. Golden slumbers—“ Golden slumbers kiss your) ,, Inc . _- | 22. Star that bringest home the bee............ W. J. Westbrook. 
WE so cute Labs hades cantae cascneounk ; W. H. Cummings. | 93° Queen of Love—“ Close as the stars along) 4);.. arary Smith 
FS EG TED 5.0 o 0c ccckeeccncdeaneevarssns Mary Dowling. CGE cathicscctecnesnamaganenbon | je y' . 
8. Hurrah for Father Christmas, he comes to crown) ~ yy L 24. Hail, thou bright-eyed virgin morning...... W. N. Watson. 
NL. « cttnnkbndvevekedabuitinkienbices jG. W. Lyon. | 25. Waken, Lords and Ladies gay ..........+- Georgina Bairnsfather. 
9. Violet-—* Brighter than the rays of morning” .... Walter Maynard. | 26. Under the Maple-tree ............sseeee0s Henry Baumer. 
> = Hemlock tree SiteMaies Ka deehacaksaneke> Walter Maynard. | 27. The Corsair’s home—“ Gaily, gaily sails our) Jehan Thomas. 
i UD GUNN Bie oo ccnaicknaweencsncceans W. G. Cusins. | WEE ies bd aks hasvaeenueanh aaa j 


12. >" ~ ow them—‘' Golden slumbers KISS) Atice Mary Smith. | 


to 
@ 


. Spring and Autumn—* Every season hath its a 
WINE To 5 pce 06.00 o0 veepncnennsies : 


‘ e- bape? on vlan * no edd wnt ‘ : 
i Rae, mately My hanes, shadow, Hace aery amy, |: RAMEE ea, Se Sask Resort 5, Dale 

14, Still the angel stars are shining ............0e2- Charles Gardner. | 80. Go, lovely rose, tell her who deigns to think.. Charles Gardner. 

15. We are waiting by the river ..........cceeeceees J. L. Hatton. 31. Sweet stream that winds thro’ yonder glade.. W. Sterndale Bennett. 
16. Vesper bells are softly pealing ....... CeNinaenies oe J. L. Hatton. 32. Rock me to sleep ...ceesececeseceseeveecs Lf. Berger. 





ALSO THE FOLLOWING, SIMILAR SIZE: 















































8. d. 
Now bring ye forth the tapers brightly burning (Chorus for Female voices from ‘‘ The Wedding of Camacho ”) (9.8.c.C.) .....+..Mendelssohn, nett 0 6 
Ave Maria, gratia plena (Adapted to Latin words from ‘‘ God is a Spirit” by C. J. Hargitt) (8.0.7.B.) ...cseeeeeeeeeeeee coeeeeW. S. Bennett , O 6 
Children’s Summer Song—* Come, to the summer feast away” (Chorus in Unison).......sseeeeeees Sec ccecscccscercceseses C. Pinsuti a 6 
Have mercy upon me, O God (Anthem) (8.A.7.B.) ...ceecececseccceeescees YOPEPITITITISILITIPTTiTrerrre ieee G. Bairnsfather ,, 1 0 
Rend your heart and not your garments (Anthem) (5.A.7.B.) .....cseeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeees seveese eee eeereceeeeees eccccccesO. M. Bishop . 4. 0 °6 
Never more—" Leaflets the greenest ” (Four-part Song) (8.0.7.B.)....sseeeeeececeveeeeeees crcccccccccecccccccccccccccceeeCe Me Bishop » O 6 
FOR MALE VOICES. 
Price nett, Sixpence each. 
No. No. 

1. As the sunshine to tho flower .........eeeeeeees coccce We G. Cusine. 4, The Three Fishers—* Three fishers went sailing’’...... W. G. Cusins. 

2. Venetian boat-song—-‘* Now the silver moon arising”.... 96 5. When Twilight dews are falling soft .............006. ° ” 

3. Daybreak—“ A wind came up out of the sea” .........- i 6. Waken, Lords and Ladies gay ........ bb PML Ess 9s 

THE CHORAL HARMONIST. 
EDITED BY JOHN FOSTER, 
OCTAVO SIZE. 

’ s 4 8. d. 
1, Spring-bells—‘ The snow-bells are ringing’ (A.T.B.B.) ........05- mooeee {eVeorrcactoeveres Odeceececesgeones teseeeseceess Schumann, nett 0 9 
2. Corydon’s Song—* O the sweet contentment ” (4.7.7.7.B.) .6.....0.ccccceecces duce debobeccacecsccscecess cass enensekvess oss Horsley oe = 


8. A Battle Song—" With our own arm is nought performed” (1.7.B.B.)....4 SV pens poder ccecsssececccccccsccececesesctseseeseds Schubert , 0 9 


LAMBORN COCK &_ ©CO.,, 
62 & 63, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, wW. 
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